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What per cent of class time 
is now spent on complicated 
stroking and carriage drills? 
With the IBM you can sim- 
plify them and gain valuable 
time for over-all typing tech- 
niques ... to turn students 
into competent typists faster 
than ever before! 


IBM ELECTRICS 


IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! 


There’s no doubt about IBM 
typewriter performance! 
The IBM is the world’s most 
dependable electric because 
it's the world’s simplest—in 
design and operation. You 
can rely on the IBM to keep 
your typing classes on 
schedule. 


IBM ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 


Yearly subscription $3.00 ($5.00 for two years), payable in advance. 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 
October through May by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. 
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In actual dollars and cents, 
the per-student cost of a 
switch to |BM Electrics is sur- 
prisingly low. Ask your IBM 
representatiye to show you 
the figures—based on the 
longer, better IBM perform- 
ance, and the value the IBM 
retains through the years. 
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You'll be following the ex- 
ample of up-to-date offices 
and schools when you goIBM 
—because IBM is America’s 
favorite electric typewriter 
by far. Your students will be 
most likely to use the IBM in 
future jobs—why not teach 
them with it now. 
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—OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 
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dpeedwriling 
The ABC Shorthand 


Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


“FIRSTS” 


* FIRST major advance in 
shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


* FIRST system with 85% 


student GRADUATION! 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ®) 


LEADERSHIP 


in Business Education 


FI truly different" — truly NEW — 
RST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


FIRST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 


FIRST in Employer Preference 


FIRST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEED WRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course xo other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly 
via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 
history ! 


4 Fl RST to offer tapes for typ- 


ing instruction! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


Business English teaching! 


FIRST to publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


shorthand teaching! 


* FIRST to offer superior 


service to teachers. 


* FIRST in national ad 


vertising—over $600,000.00 
worth of advertising tell- 
ing the SPEEDWRITING 
story this year! 


* FIRST in Student 


Recommendation. Three 
out of every six stud- 
ents now studying 
SPEEDWRITING 
were recommended by 
a successful graduate. 


* FIRST shorthand 

to tap the vast lucrative 

ADULT market — _ includ- 

ing many who previously failed 
symbol shorthands! 


* Fl RST to TRIPLE income 


from night school students — 
with a minimum of “dropouts.” 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 


A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- 


oir FIRST to offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
graduates of over 400 schools 
in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 
and Hawaii! 


petition, as well! 


Most Important, SPEEDWRITING’s adaptability to your 
curriculum swells your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 
6-Weeks Shorthand Course, or combined with typing in only 8 Weeks, 
SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 Months 
Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial 
Course. Both on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING 
1s easier to sell because students are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS 
SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with SPEED- 
WRITING offer students a “bargain”, yet YOU collect the same 
total tuition per student as for symbol shorthands! 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area — 
to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 
can mean to you. 


For details write: 


Publishing Co. 


Dept. 7502-7, 55 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
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Hunt and peck adding machine operation is as out 
of date and unacceptable in today’s business as it 
is in typewriting. Ten-key touch operation has 
become the accepted business standard and the need 
for school training on these machines is constantly 
growing. 

As was true in early typewriter instruction, 
Remington Rand is also the leader in touch method 


adding machine operation teaching techniques and 
has developed a ten lesson course for teachers that 
contains all the necessary materials including 
instructor’s guide, exercise sets, students’ hand- 
books, wall charts, certificates of proficiency, etc. 

Write to Remington Rand, Room 1226, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10 and ask for your 
copy of A1047. 


Remington. Feand. 
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Students catch on quicker 


...when you use the Royal Electric “Touch Control” for teaching! 


It seems like the word is getting around! 
Teachers from all parts of the country are asking 
for and getting new Royal Typewriters. They’re 
excited about Royal’s exclusive adjustable 
“Touch Control’’!® 

They tell us it makes teaching so much easier. 
Simplifies a student’s switch from the ‘“‘firm’’ 
action of a manual typewriter to the powered 
light action of an electric. [t actually saves many 
hours of classroom time. 

You simply turn a dial on a Royal and you 
‘firm up”’ the touch. Then as the student adjusts 
you gradually back it off to light again. 


And that’s only one of a whole host of valu- 


able teaching aids on the new Royals. You 
should really see them all. 

Why not call in your Royal Representative? 
Let him show you right in your own classroom 
just how this new Electric typewriter can save 
you many hours of teaching time. 


ROYAL electric 


standard - portable - Roytype ® business supplies 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters— 
Royal Typewriter Co., Division of Royal McBee Corp. 
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Derveer 
New Jersey State Teachers College 


Elizabeth T. Van 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Standards 


—the basic problem of grading 


EBRUARY, the beginning of a 

new term, brings with it the ever- 
recurring opportunity in teaching to 
“begin again.” For teachers and 
students, this is one of the joys of 
education—the chance to do better 
what one is already doing; the chance 
to try again if the first start was false. 
February also brings with it grades. 
For teachers and students, grades 
may cause unhappy moments. Teach- 
ers usually dislike the necessity of 
placing a value on a student’s efforts. 
Students frequently gripe about 
grades, sometimes because they are 
justified in griping; often because 
it is the thing to do. 

Considering the variances in per- 
sonalities, it is questionable whether 
any teacher will ever be able to avoid 
all conflict between what a_ student 
thinks he has accomplished and what 
the teacher believes the student has 
demonstrated he has accomplished. 
But such conflict can be minimized. 

First, early in the course, there 
should be a clear understanding of 
what the objectives are. These ob- 
jectives, insofar as possible, will be 
more easily attained, if they are co- 
operatively established. In shorthand, 
for example, students often will sug- 
gest working for higher standards 
for mailable copy than the teacher 
is planning to set.. The students will 
think in terms of perfect copy, while, 
from experience, the teacher knows 
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that mailable copy often is sent with 
pen-written corrections (inserted by 
the boss in spite of the stenographer ). 
Students will be willing to work for 
high goals, even perfect copy, if they 
have decided that perfect copy should 
be the goal. Although it is probably 
true that most cooperative objectives 
are teacher-inspired, students will 
work harder for something they have 
approved as desirable than they will 
for goals imposed upon them. 
Second, there should be a clear 
understanding of the procedures to 
be followed in attaining the objec- 
tives. Standards for written work, 
for class participation, and for class 
conduct are basic to class achieve- 
ment. Some students appear to be 
shocked that they are expected to use 
correct grammatical construction, to 
spell correctly, and to punctuate 
properly in all written work. It 
seems to little difference 
whether the class is in junior high 
Some students for- 


make 


school or college. 
get that not only the facts they pre- 
sent in an oral report, but their man- 
ner and general appearance are 
equally important. Agreement on 
these points early in the course will 


eliminate much dissatisfaction at 
grading time. 
Third, application of standards 


must be consistent. Insisting upon 
high standards one day and permit- 
ting laxities the next will weaken any 


program. In typewriting, for ex- 
ample, after teaching the erasing 
technique and after practice, if nu- 
merous sloppy and time-consuming 
erasures are permitted, it will not be 
fair suddenly to crack down with an 
edict that only a limited number of 
very well-erased errors will be ac- 
cepted. Hoped-for standards should 
be applied te every day’s work. 
Fourth, goals and procedures for 
attaining expected goals should be 
for effective motiva- 
tion, attainable. Setting an attain- 
able goal, however, does not mean 
that there is nothing to do after the 
goal is attained; attainability may 
carry with it a certain flexibility and 


realistic and, 


resetting of goals. 

In business education, realistic 
flexible goals are extremely impor- 
tant. In a shorthand class, a speed 
goal of 120 words a minute is so far 
out of the reach of a 60-word-a-min- 
ute writer that it hardly seems pos- 
sible to achieve; for the 100-word-a- 
minute writer, in the same class, it 
makes sense. In a class where both 
extremes appear, more than one goal 
is the only answer. During even one 
semester, the goals will have to be 
changed as skills improve. 

In some cases, a dual goal may be 
an answer to the problem of main- 
taining standards without frequent 
question. In composition, for ex- 
ample, students wail “but I worked 
so hard” when the paper is turned 
back for rewriting, as if working 
hard was the reason for a superior 
grade. When the paper is finally 
accepted, in justice to the effort of 
the student, a dual grade may suffice 
—one grade for content, and one for 
composition. This style of marking 
encourages the student to try again; 
it also protects the teacher, as student 

(Continued on page 228) 
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to employ 
Operators 

trained on 
Burroughs 
machines” 


Today, more employers using Burroughs machines need 


Burroughs-trained operators 


Experts in the field of business education and job 
placement are finding that more and more employers 
these days want Burroughs-trained business machine 
operators. 

These employers have found that Burroughs machines 
answer their business needs best, for all Burroughs 
machines are simply designed, highly automatic and 
economical to maintain. 

For the same reasons, Burroughs machines are ideally 
suited for classroom use. And students like to learn 
with them, just as they prefer to use them on the 
job after graduation. 

To further assist educational institutions, Burroughs 
offers many valuable training helps, courses of 
instruction and other teaching aids. For full details, 
simply fill in this coupon and mail it today. 


Burroughs is a trademark. 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 

STREET ADDRESS 

t JBE-46 
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Some of the training courses available include: 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch-system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Caleulating machines. A special 
course, “‘Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator,” is designed to develop 
rapidly a high degree of skill on 
this widely used machine. 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding machine. 
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and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. ‘Tonne 
New York University 


RECENT survey of shorthand drop-outs in Vir- 

ginia shows what appears to be an alarming waste 
of teaching and learning effort in this state (See page 
215 of this issue). Inasmuch as the situation in Virginia 
is probably not measurably different from that in most 
other states, if the indictment is justified, it can be trans- 
lated to most other states or areas. However, the facts 
are not as simple as they seem to be at first instance. For 
example, the Virginia Survey shows that there were 
4,574 beginning shorthand pupils studying shorthand 
for 1945-55. According to the terminology of the study, 
it shows 3,022 drop-outs and failures. However, 1,775 
were seniors; 38 were postgraduates; 443 passed the 
subject but were advised not to continue. Only 385 
failed (8.4¢¢). Should we not be using a different term 
than “drop-out” for those who cannot continue while in 
high school (seniors, postgraduates)? The term is mis- 
leading. 

The fact that a school gives only one year of short- 
hand does not necessarily mean that the student who 
takes only one year of shorthand is a shorthand drop- 
out. Students, all over the country, even in the middle 
of the Depression, have been able to get jobs with one 
year of shorthand. This situation is increasingly true 
during the present period of prosperity and labor short- 
age. Unfortunately, many do not have training ade- 
quate to get jobs; many who do get jobs, do not get 
good jobs; and undoubtedly, many who do get good 
jobs, are not adequately trained. Here is one generaliza- 
tion that can be made as the result of the tendency to- 
wards one year of shorthand :—where only one year of 
shorthand is offered, or where only a large majority of 
the students take only one year of shorthand, the train- 
ing needs considerable reorganization. 

Some schools that had only one year of shorthand 
before are now putting in one additional semester of 
transcription. Also, where the program has not per- 
mitted a complete reorganization, transcription has been 
offered in the second year of typewriting 
writing twice a week and transcription three times. The 


perhaps type- 


course, however, is still labeled typewriting but like the 
“drop-out” expression, it is a misnomer. 

We need to spend more time on transcription. Cer- 
tainly basic skill development should not be emphasized 
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observation, opinion 


SHORTHAND DROP OUTS— 
IMPLICATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


at the expense of the job skill by which the student is 
measured. And such skill training, of course, must be 
based on extensive dictation. 

This statement does not mean that at the present time 
there should be a general exodus from a two-year into 
a one-year program. Many students need far more time 
and effort on transcription than is available even in a 
two-year or even a three-year program. In one year 
of shorthand, as high schools are now organized, stu- 
dents are lucky to get 120 clock hours of real instruc- 
This is a pitifully inadequate amount of time to 
Even a three-year total train- 


tion. 
develop a total job skill. 
ing (two years of shorthand and one year of secretarial 
practice ) involving somewhat over 360 hours of instruc- 
tion, is barely adequate. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that many students are 
only taking one year of shorthand, that is, 120 hours of 
It is incumbent upon the schools to do the 
Many thousand stu- 


instruction. 
best they can for these students. 
dents who only take one year of shorthand, do go on to 
other schools, colleges, and more particularly to private 
business schools where they do get supplementary train- 
ing in shorthand. Obviously, the added training helps to 
make students far more qualified than they would be 
with only one year of high school instruction. 

Therefore, while the data which show that a large 
number of people go to schools in which there is only 
one year of shorthand offered and that a large number 
of people do not take more than one year of shorthand, 
even where more than one year is offered, this situation 
is not, as such, indicative of waste in shorthand. 

As the survey shows, some students take their short- 
hand as seniors. Naturally they cannot go ahead in this 
Some of the students who take shorthand find 
This is 


school. 
that the subject is not meaningful for them. 
not only inevitable but desirable. A certain amount of 
trial and error is a characteristic of human life. It is 
necessary in a public school system. Any subject which 
is so apparently perfect that no students fail to appre- 
ciate it is by that very fact under suspicion. Students 
have home difficulties at times, and students will have 
other interests which prevent them from putting forth 
reasonable effort in a subject. Therefore the fact that 
there is a certain amount of failure in first year short- 
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hand and of course in advanced 
shorthand is not in any way a con- 
demnation of this subject. Rather it 
is an indication of wholesome stan- 
dards and a desire on the part of the 
teacher to do a good job. 

These comments should 
looked upon as an indictment of the 
data, but rather as evidence of the 
need for careful and thoughtful in- 
terpretation. 

There has been far too much emo- 
involved around the learning 
For 


not be 


tion 
and the teaching of shorthand. 
example, some teachers feel that the 
present simplified shorthand has been 
“over-simplified.” Most of these 
teachers do not like 
written the way they are, but a care- 
ful check up shows that they really 
complain about only a small number 


some words 


of words. 

On the other hand there are some 
teachers who feel that Gregg has not 
been simplified enough and that what 
we need is a “simplified,” simplified 
Again, if this tendency is 
Asa 


—Gregg. 
overdone, it would be unwise. 
generalization, it is said that the num- 
ber of strokes made in taking short- 
hand is not the basic cause for inade- 
quate speed, but rather the problem 
of remembering and that the burden 
of learning and of remembering must 
be reduced. Again, this generaliza- 
tion if carried to an extreme is un- 
wise. A person can take dictation in 
longhand at fifty words a minute for 
a brief period of time, and even at 
sixty words a minute and possibly a 
little more for a minute or so. How- 
ever, the burden of writing the alpha- 
betic outlines of a sound soon be- 
comes an unbearable burden because 
of the physical effort involved. There 


is a point of diminishing returns in 
Where, exactly, this 
returns is 


simplification. 
point of diminishing 
reached has not been proved scien- 
tifically. It cannot be proved scien- 
tifically for every person for every 
kind of dictation which is given. 
For a high speed stenographer, the 
Simplified Edition may have been 
over-simplified; for a low speed 
worker who takes simple dictation at 
rather rare intervals, Simplified may 
not be simple enough. We do know 
that remembering is a factor. Top 
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speed stenographers write no more 
rapidly than good stenographers— 
the top speed writers do better be- 
cause they spend less time between 
words and phrases remembering other 
words. They have automatized the 
process completely. 

Though indications seem to justi- 
fy some further simplification for 
beginning workers the fact remains 
that the burden of learning the basic 
skill is a small part of the total learn- 
ing effort involved in becoming a 
competent stenographer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a good stenographer has 
been, while learning English, learn- 
ing to become a good stenographer 
for many years before he actually 
takes shorthand. 

The accumulated data apparently 
indicate a number of things: 

1. Not all shorthand 
can or should be treated alike. 

2. There must be adaptation to 
the needs of the learner and to the 
occupational situations after the basic 
skill has been learned. 

3. There must be further study of 
the local situation to decide who and 


learners of 


how many should be encouraged or 
discouraged from taking shorthand. 
It is possible that there are some 
areas where more people are being 
trained for shorthand than is neces- 
sary. Careful analysis will prob- 
ably show this possible situation in- 
valid. On the other hand there are 
probably many more areas where the 
shortage is so acute that students are 
pulled out of schools long before 
they are ready to take jobs simply 
because of the dire need for steno- 
graphic workers. 

A recent survey of 1,300 business 
schools and colleges throughout the 
nation, conducted by the National 
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Association and Council of Business 
Schools, showed that, on the average, 
business men are calling on the 
schools for more than seven times as 
many secretarial workers as they can 
produce! 

According to a survey conducted 
by the American Management Asso- 
ciation (results published in the 
Management Review, December, 
1956, by Lydia Strong, “Cutting the 
Costs of Paperwork—A Survey of 
Company Practice’), the hardest 
jobs to fill, say survey respondents, 
are: first, secretarial 
graphic; second, general clerical jobs 
such as typing, filing, and machine 
operating ; third, bookkeeping and ac- 


and steno- 


counting. 

We must recognize that a certain 
amount of so-called waste in learn- 
ing is inevitable. It is characteristic 
of individual learning, school learn- 
ing, and indeed of all life. In fact 
a certain amount of “waste” is de- 
sirable. Even a casual observer 
would be willing to recognize the 
amount of waste in shorthand learn- 
ing is far lower than it is in most of 
the so-called cultural subjects. We 
need less emotion in talking and writ- 
ing about the teaching of shorthand. 
\We need more thinking in terms of 
the facts before we make judgments 
about how many (or how few) short- 
hand workers should be trained and 
how they should be trained. 

The Virginia study does well in 
encouraging teachers to do a better 
Therefore it is a real contribu- 
there 
drop-out 


job. 


tion. However, are many 


than 
who 


other reasons’ for 


teacher failure, and not. all 


“drop” shorthand in one school are 
“drop-outs” in a final sense. 


the back of 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


Have you evaluated your objectives for teaching letterwriting lately? 


Clyde Insley Blanchard, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has something interesting 
to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 
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UT of the National Training 

Laboratory sessions at Bethel, 
Maine, came a somewhat subjective, 
but nevertheless valuable, technique 
for increasing group awareness of its 
psychological problems, and thus in- 
creasing group efficiency in achieving 
its goals. 

This technique is the use of a group 
observer: a non-participant watcher 
of the group and reporter to the 
group of factors in the psychological 
climate which he gbserves. 

Possibly this is the most “contro- 
versial” of the six group dynamics 
techniques we are exploring in these 
articles. Certainly it is by far the 
least-used among the college and grad- 
uate classes that I surveyed in a re- 
cent study. Out of 555 questionnaire 
replies, only 97 students reported that 
they had ever attended any course in 
which student observers were used; 


by contrast, in the other five tech- 
niques surveyed, none was experi- 
enced by fewer than 258 students. 
The Individual Observer 
Controversy about this method as 
a teaching technique has several 
bases. In the first place, some people 
feel that a serious injustice is done to 
the student who is required not to par- 
ticipate with his fellow-students in 
any given discussion session. Critics 
emphasize, too, the subjective nature 
of the observations—the impossibility 
of obtaining wholly impartial judg- 
ment by any human observer. Fur- 
ther, some would object on the 
grounds that the process opens the 
way into levels of emotional explora- 
tion entirely inappropriate to the 
scope of the non-psychiatric, non- 
therapeutic, educational classroom. 
And students also criticize the ob- 
server's lack of training for the task, 


USING STUDENT OBSERVERS 


“Student Observers: Technique for increasing 


group awareness of its psychological problems.” 
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which is often complicated by the 
need to rotate the duty from one stu- 
dent to another so that the “non-par- 
ticipant” onus does not rest too 
heavily on one or a few. 

To take up the first of these criti- 
cisms first: the burden of non-partici- 
pation placed upon students can in 
some cases be solved by a laboratory 
assistant if. available, or by another 
outsider to the class who may be in- 
vited to visit and observe. In classes 
where human relations study is ac- 
tually a part of the curriculum, how- 
ever—such classes as personnel, office, 
or industrial management, for ex- 
ample—the experience gained by a 
bout with group-observation can more 
than offset the loss of one day’s dis- 
cussion-participation by the student. 
A major aim of such courses is to en- 
courage insight into the complexities 


Richard S, Dale 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


of interpersonal relationships within 
a group. Certainly the best possible 
“text” from which to obtain such in- 
sights is a group in which complex in- 
terpersonal relationships are func- 
tioning.’ 

If, then, we have a group in which 
we feel that such experience would be 
valuable, it is possible to alleviate 
much of the other adverse criticism 
of the group observer process by ade- 
quate training of students for the 
task. Much has been written on this 
subject already,? and there are avail- 
able various lists of advice for ob- 


1 We live what we learn. We learn what we live. 

Kilpatrick. 

2 See, for example, David H. Jenkins, “Feed- 
back and Group Self-evaluation,” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. IV, Spring, 1948, pages 50-60. 
See also page 159 of K. Benne and B. Muntyan, 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change, N. Y. 
Dryden Press, 1951. See also the National Train- 
ing Laboratory for Group Development, Bulletin 
No. 3, Report of the Second Summer Laboratory 
Session, 
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servers, prepared by experts. Prob- 
ably the experienced teacher will 
want to prepare his own set of “in- 
structions to the observer,” peculiarly 
fitted to the needs of his own group. 
Or perhaps the group itself, or a com- 
mittee of class members, will assume 
this duty. 

In any case, ultimate responsibility 
is on the teacher to avoid such mis- 
use of the process as to lead into deep- 
seated emotional exploration inap- 
propriate for use in the usual busi- 
ness administration course, 


The Panel of Observers 


Once the group understands the 
purpose of the process, some teachers 
recommend the use of a panel of ob- 
servers to take notes and discuss the 
functioning of the class during a dis- 
cussion and during committee meet- 
ings. Broehl* says the panel tech- 
nique is especially useful to his classes 
when they are meeting in large groups 
to approach problems via the case 
method. 

The idea of using a panel has its 
advantages. One person’s observa- 
tions can sometimes prove of little 
use to the class because of prejudice, 
incompetence, timidity, or lack of in- 
sight on the part of an individual ob- 
server. Besides, there is the handi- 
cap already noted of excluding the 
observer from active participation in 
When a panel of three 
to five observers is used, the risk that 
the observations will be useless can 
be greatly reduced. Another advan- 
tage which can accrue from panel ob- 
servations :—the panel may be per- 
mitted to participate in the discussion, 
with the understanding that others on 
the panel will continue the observa- 
tions as any individual member en- 
A panel report 
on observations will probably take 
more time than that given by one in- 
dividual; on the other hand, this dis- 
advantage should be offset by the 
greater usefulness of the report and 
the members’ freedom to participate 
in discussion. 

Another possibility is that panel 
members might divide the observa- 


discussion, 


ters the discussion. 


_ * Wayne G. Broehl, “The Case Study Method 
in a Large Group,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, Fall, 1953, page 51. 
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tions into such areas as digressions, 
participation, leadership, atmosphere, 
etc. If this were done, each observer 
could make his own brief report at 
the end of the session; or all the re- 
ports could be gathered and discussed 
by the observer panel and made into 
a duplicated report for distribution to 
the whole class at the next session. 


The technique of using an observer, 
however it is done, is not something 
to be forced upon the class by the 
teacher or by a minority of the group. 
Before or after a limited trial period, 
students need to be given an oppor- 
tunity. to discuss whether they wish 
to try (or to continue) the plan. Un- 
favorable as well as favorable impres- 
sions need to be fully aired. If, after 
a trial period, consensus is that the 
technique has worked reasonably 
well (and the teacher’s wise choice of 
and training of the observer, plan- 
ning, guidance, and insight have much 
—but not all—to do with the success 
of the plan) then the group may de- 
cide to continue. If, on the other 
hand, they decide against continuing 
the plan as it has been run, perhaps 
they may find some good qualities 
about it which they do consider valu- 
able. For instance, they may find that 
the assignment of a student to keep a 
record of the major areas covered by 
discussion is helpful, while they want 
to discard the function of observing 
group atmosphere. Most group dy- 
namics experts separate these two 
functions into “recorder” and ‘‘ob- 
server.” In actual practice by “ama- 
teurs” the two may tend to overlap. 
They may want to discard the whole 
process at this point—only to return 
to it later when a need becomes ap- 
parent. 


Organizational Problems 


A word about physical facilitating 
devices: in the investigator’s experi- 
ence, the simplest method of distrib- 
uting reports of observation is by 
spirit-duplicator process. Notes writ- 
ten or typed on a duplicator stencil 
can be run off in minimum time and 
distributed to the whole class at its 
next meeting (in some cases—par- 
ticularly in classes involving office 


machines—they may even be com- 


pleted during class, or at a “break” 


in class, for distribution the same 
day). 

If the group does decide to have an 
observer or reporter for every class 
meeting, then some system of rotat- 
ing the duty among class members 
needs to be established, so that every- 
This calls for 
frequent supervision to make sure the 


one takes his turn. 


job is being done; as the observer’s 
report comes at the end of the class 
session, he can easily be forgotten un- 
til the class is ready to hear from him. 
A simple device reduces this prob- 
lem considerably: the setting aside 
of one seat or desk, towards the back 
of the room, as the observer’s, in 
which the observer's notebook is kept. 
If this seat is empty, everyone knows 
that the observer is missing, and an 
almost automatic reminder develops 
in this way. Other advantages of 
this method are: (a) the observer is 
always thus at the back of the room 
and does not disconcert participants 
with his turning around to watch; 
and (b) as the student is removed 
from his usual spot in the classroom 
among his accustomed neighbors he 
finds it relatively easier to assume a 
different role from his usual partici- 
pating self. 

One last 
necessary here, yet questionnaire re- 


caution seems hardly 
plies from students that I studied re- 
veal that it is not always heeded. Sev- 
eral students in my questionnaire sur- 
vey complained that they never are 
given time to discuss or even to hear 
the reports of the observers, which 
are written up and handed in to the 
It is difficult to see how this 
type of “student observer” technique 
The chief 
value to be obtained from these ob- 


teacher. 
is of any value at all. 


servations is as part of the instruc- 
tional pro Observations of 
group functioning, ideas, and achieve- 
ment are useful only as they are dis- 
cussed by the students soon after their 
performance in the discussion session, 
and used by the whole group (a) to 
gain valuable insight into complexi- 
ties of human relations, and (b) to 
clarify their own group problems in 
order to facilitate greater efficiency 
in moving toward their learning goals. 
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me MINNEAPOLIS BOOKKEEPING SURVEY 


Margaret E. Andrews 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“It is hoped that these findings will 
soon be reflected in the teaching of 
bookkeeping. 


Fo. the last several years a com- 
mittee made up of Minneapolis 
bookkeeping teachers and members 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants has been working  to- 
gether to develop a new Guide to 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping in the 
Minneapolis Schools. Because the 
members of the committee felt it was 
| urgent to include those forms and 
procedures which are common to 
Minneapolis businesses, it was de- 
cided to survey boc kkeeping practices 
in small business firms in Minne- 
apolis before completing the Guide. 
Large firms were deliberately omitted 
since machine bookkeeping and spe- 
cialization present a different kind 
of training need. Very small busi- 
nesses were left out since in them 
only a single individual might be 
responsible for this function and his 
response might not be characteristic 
of small-firm bookkeepers in general. 


It was, therefore, decided that the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
would assist us in locating firms with 
staffs of approximately 15-20 work 
ers to be included. 

Altogether 88 questionnaires were 
sent out. Responses were received 
from 63 of the firms queried, or ap- 
proximately 73 per cent. No follow 
up was possible for non-respondents 
since the questionnaires were returned 
unsigned. 

On the basis of the answers re 
ceived to this survey, certain state- 
ments can now be made and certain 
procedures can be stressed in pre- 
paring the teaching Guide with the 
knowledge that they represent cur- 
rent practices. In general, the survey 
substantiates the course as it is pres- 
ently being taught, and as the new 
teaching Guide indicates it should be 
taught, except for certain greater em- 
phases which it suggests as follows: 

1. It was apparent that the entire 
bookkeeping cycle is being carried 
on within these small businesses. It 
is further apparent that in most cases 
more than one bookkeeper is work- 
ing on the various phases. This in- 
dicates that there is probably some 
specialization of function. The book- 
keeping instructor should, therefore, 
help students understand that al- 
though they need a knowledge of the 
entire cycle, they may very well be 
respons ible only for one phase of it 
when they are on the job. Therefore, 
as students work through the course, 
they should be aware of the major 
phases of the cycle and should be 
giving some thought to which particu- 
lar phase they might wish to special- 
ize in later. 

2. Although there appears to be a 
trend toward employing outside ac- 
countants to prepare financial state- 
ments, a large number of small firms 
still perform this operation within 
their own office staff. Comments made 
by the firms stress the importance of 
understanding and interpreting fi- 
nancial papers rather than just the 
mechanical preparation of them. In- 
structors must, therefore, continue 
their emphasis on the preparation of 
financial statements, but must add to 
this more emphasis on the “why”, 
or the interpretation of the activities 
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involved i: the preparation of the 
statements. 

3. There is no one way of record- 
ing cash receipts which seems to be 
typical of all the firms responding. 
However, the most common way was 
through summarizing total sales in- 
voices and recording them in a jour- 
nal. Sales invoices more frequently 
than cash register tapes, collection re- 
ports, or receipt books, were the basis 
for the journal entries. Instructors 
will recognize that the current text 
puts more emphasis on individually 
recording sales in the journal. There- 
fore, an effort should be made to pro- 
vide the additional experience of post- 
ing directly from the sales invoices. 

4. Most firms handle cash disburse- 
ments through checks although most 
firms also maintain petty cash funds. 
A large majority indicated that they 
use voucher-type checks. The pres- 
ent text does not provide sufficient 
experience in the preparation of this 
type of check and, therefore, instruc- 
tors will need to require that students 
understand and actually have much 
more experience in the preparation 
of voucher checks. 

5. Sight drafts, bank drafts, cash- 
ier’s checks, and trade acceptances 
seemed to be relatively unimportant 
forms of bills of exchange as com- 
pared to voucher checks. Therefore, 
instructors may wish to spend less 
time on these media. 

6. By far the majority of these 
firms use special journals and a gen- 
eral journal as the books of original 
entry. About half as many firms in- 
dicated they used multicolumn com- 
bined journals. Simple two-column 
’ journals were seldom used. This veri- 
fies the procedure now followed in 
the practice sets in use. 

7. Practically all firms indicated 
that bank statements are reconciled 
in their own offices. This indicates a 
need for a thorough understanding 
of this procedure. 

8. Practically all 
their payroll tax returns in their own 
offices. This indicates to the instruc- 
tor that the unit on payroll account- 
ing must be much enlarged to include 
the preparation of the various payroll 
forms, including those reports to be 
Since al- 


firms prepare 


sent to the Government. 
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most no firms paid their employees 
by cash, the emphasis in teaching 
should continue to be placed on check 
preparation with a minimizing of 
cash distribution techniques. 

While almost all the respondents 
indicated that the major skills they 
had learned in high school bookkeep- 
ing were of real value and were in 
line with good practices, there were 
many excellent suggestions given for 
specific skills or understandings which 
might be even further stressed in the 
schools. The following statements 
were reiterated in a variety of ways 
by many of the respondents : 

1. By far the most frequent com- 
ment was related to the exceeding 
importance of students understand- 
ing “why” and not performing book- 
keeping operations merely by rote. 
One employer stated ‘Too much 
stress is placed on working details 
which vary in each firm and too-little 
stress is put on the over-all under- 
standing of bookkeeping.” 

2. Students should understand the 
place of machine operation in the 
bookkeeping procedure and the op- 
portunities it offers, particularly for 


girls, in handling accounts receivable 
and accounts payable. 

3. Increased attention should be 
given to building basic skills in hand- 
writing and arithmetic. 

4. Increased emphasis should be 
given to developing proper attitudes 
toward neatness, accuracy, prompt- 
ness, and speed. 

5. Knowledge of the handling of 
various types of taxes peculiar to a 
business as well as common to all 
businesses should be acquired. 

6. An understanding of the in- 
creased demands made by manage- 
ment for records to help control costs 
and plan future operations is im- 
portant. 

7. The ability to detect errors and 
the knowledge needed to correct them 
are important skills to be acquired. 

The new Guide to the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping will take into ac- 
count the findings of this brief sur- 
vey. It is hoped that these findings 
will soon be reflected in the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping and thus in the 
preparation of students who com- 
plete this course. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 
Des Moines, 


"MANUFACTURE" 


manus factura 
meant 
hand to make 


Today we think of manufacturing as the mass production of goods. We 
say that automobiles, refrigerators, and radios are manufactured, Though 
much hand work goes into these products they are basically machine 


produced instead of "made by hand." 
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QUICK glance at the Status of ° . 

"Business Education in Virginia Implication of 
1955-56, will show a situation that 
has remained fairly consistent for a 
number of years. The enrollment in 
beginning shorthand classes is three Shorthand Survey 
to four times larger than the enroll- 
ment in advanced shorthand. In 
1954-55, 6,605 pupils were enrolled of Drop-outs and 
in beginning shorthand classes. Of 
these pupils, 2,393 entered second- P 
year shorthand. We _ know that 
1,331 were enrolled in schools offer- Failures 
ing only one year of shorthand and 
that a number are seniors. What 
happened to the 2,881 in schools 


giving two years of shorthand who From — 

did not go on? Why did they not Virginia Business Education Bulletin 

take advanced shorthand? What can 

be done to increase the holding : 
power of shorthand? 


With these questions in mind, the 
Business Education Service of Vir- 
ginia in cooperation with 137 local 
schools last April made a survey to 
try to find some of the answers. The 
survey was conducted in two parts: From the accompanying chart we 
(1) a questionnaire for shorthand know that the largest number of 
teachers and (2) a questionnaire for drop-outs are graduates—seniors who 


each pupil who took beginning short- have taken beginning — shorthand. etme 4S 
Editor's Note: From time to 


hand but did not take advanced Only a small percentage of first-year 
shorthand. A breakdown of the shorthand students actually failed time, as a special service to its 
| 
4,574 pupils participating in this (8.89%), although 8.7 per cent who a Journal will print 
study reveals much pertinent in- passed were advised not to continue neti dj f oe 
formation. in shorthand. articles or igests Of articles 
which have appeared in state 
SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF CAUSES OF DROP-OUTS AND FAILURE AT THE END OF THE FIRST publications. Suggestions of ar- 
YEAR OF SHORTHAND, 1954-55, IN 137 SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA ti “les whi h may be interesting 
Cies Nic 
1. Number beginning shorthand pupils in this study 4,574 for republication will be wel- 
71 : 
2. Number pupils not expected to continue into the second year of shorthand : ; 
because of graduation, failure, or low passing grade (not advised to continue) .. 2,579 Survey ot Drop-outs and Fail- 
3. Number pupils successfully passing first year but not continuing into second year 443 “e oe ; 
a. Drop-outs . 
443 Education Bulletin is the first 
2. Seniors who passed .............. 1,775 
3. Post Graduates who passed ...... 58 article from a state publication to 
b. Failures be used. Every shorthand teacher 
I. Juniors 327 is concerned about the mortality 
385 > iov study- 
: oO Oy stu 
c. Total passing but advised not to continue 361 dents; we hope 
5. Per cent of drop-outs and failures ing the Virginia report. 


6. Per cent of first-year pupils entering second year of shorthand transcription .. 34 % 
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The information received from the 
survey, from 


y, both the check sheet 
and the comments written by the pu- 
pils, indicates that a number of things 
in the opinion of the pupils might 

the holding 
Survey forms 

carefully 
These 880 
forms were divided three 
groups: (1) those that passed with 
a good grade, (2) those that passed 
but were advised not to continue, 
and (3) those that failed. 


be done to improve 
power of shorthand. 

880 
and 


from pupils were 


studied recorded. 


into 


Overcoming Drop-out and Failure 

Regardless of the category into 
which the pupils fell, the major 
causes of drop-out and failure as im- 
plied by pupils in this survey are: 
(1) lack of patience and understand- 
ing on the part of the shorthand 
teacher; (2) lack of knowledge of 
the usefulness and importance of 
shorthand; (3) a feeling that the 
shorthand class was paced too fast 
for the students to grasp; (4) monot- 
ony; (5) among the passing group, 
fear of failure in the second vear; 
and (6) the one most important rea- 
son, nervousness resulting from the 
pressure of taking shorthand dicta- 
tion. 

It is very difficult to separate these 
six items and to distinguish one from 
the other since they overlap some- 
what. Perhaps a few direct quota- 
tions from pupils which are repre- 
sentative of a large number of simi- 
lar expressions will give proper un- 
derstanding and perspective to each 
of these major causes of drop-out 
and failure. 

“Kindness and Understanding” 

In what might be interpreted as a 
plea (in some instances heart-rend- 
ing) for kindness, patience, and un- 
derstanding on the part of the short- 
hand teacher, almost half of the pu- 
pils surveyed said: (1) “My teacher 
was disliked by the class because she 
criticized individual students during 
(2) “My teacher was neither 
pleasant nor helpful. She had favor- 
ites who were the smarter group and 
never bothered about others in the 
class no matter how hard they tried 
to learn.” (3) “I think the teacher 
should strive to have a pleasant at- 


class.” 
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mosphere in class. The work you do 
in class is similar to the work you 
do in an office and no one likes to 
work in unpleasant surroundings.” 
Practice Dictation 

Many times pupils said something 
like this: “A suggestion to business 
teachers is to give dictation the first 
year so that there will be no fear of 
dictation in the second year.” “Start 
dictating at the beginning of the year 
instead of the last of the year in or- 
der to give the students more time to 
improve.” “I made A’s all year un- 
til we started taking dictation, then 
I could not pass.” 


Guidance 


One common need of shorthand 
pupils mentioned by both pupils and 
teachers concerned some type of 
guidance. While teachers were gen- 
erally concerned with keeping low 
ability students out of shorthand and 
encouraging good students to take 
shorthand, the pupils were con- 
cerned with the nature and value of 
shorthand. They said: (1) “I took 
shorthand to see if I enjoyed that par- 
ticular type of business subject, but 
found that I did not like it because 
I was bored.” (2) “I suggest that 
students be given some warning or 
training or briefing ahead of time to 
make shorthand a little more under- 
standable to read and take.” (3) “TI 
dropped shorthand so that I could 
take algebra. The business college 
representative advised this.” (4) “T 
think that teachers should get to- 
gether with everybody interested in 
shorthand and tell them about it. I 
know I heard some mighty weird 
tales about shorthand from people 
who had taken it and I thought it 
would be awful.” (5) “TI did not re- 
alize how important shorthand is and 
how important it would be in busi- 
ness to be a successful secretary.” 
(6) “TI don’t know why I dropped 
the shorthand. I guess I was lazy. 
I wish now I had taken second year.” 


Individual Goals 


One-third of the pupils who were 
considered failures felt that the 
shorthand course was paced too fast 
for them, that lessons were covered 
too quickly, that they could not 


master one assignment before going 
to another. Of the passing group, 
one-sixth felt the same way. There 
seems to be misconception 
among shorthand pupils about the 
way to study a skill subject, and it 
might be well for teachers to re- 
consider what might be done to give 
students an understanding of how 
the shorthand skill is developed. It 
might be a good idea to explain that 
the textbooks have automatic review 
and that it is not necessary to go 
back and review all the lessons given 
previously during any one grading 
period. Going back for review pur- 
poses is common practice in many 
general education subjects, and stu- 
dents often think that they are not 
getting sufficient review in shorthand. 

How much mastery is necessary 
in the beginning stages of shorthand ? 
Many students seem to feel that they 
are required to know every word of 
each assignment as they go along. Is 
it necessary, as many pupils seem to 
think, for them to know perfectly 
(almost to the point of memorizing) 
each assignment before they go to 
another? Perhaps teachers need to 
determine for themselves if they are 
requiring complete mastery on each 
assignment. This suggests that a 
good deal of time must be required 
for homework—probably out of pro- 
portion to the time required by other 


some 


subjects. 
Supervised Study 

In a 50-minute period, is it pos- 
sible to allow pupils some help on 
homework preparation? What are 
some of the things that could be done 
in the classroom which will encourage 
students to do their homework prop- 
erly? 

It will come as some surprise, per- 
haps, to shorthand teachers to know 
that three-fourths of the 880 students 
did not seriously complain of home- 
work. 


Varying Classroom Routine 


According to this survey, short- 
hand is boring to a good many stu- 
dents whether they are passing or 
failing. Many pupils suggested that 
teachers vary the classwork and 
homework routines to avoid monot- 
ony. 
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Need for Self-Confidence 

It seems paradoxical that a large 
number of pupils who passed short- 
hand did not take the second year 
because they feared failure. Al- 
though the pupils had received good 
grades, they still lacked sufficient con- 
fidence in themselves to continue. 
Many shorthand teachers, perhaps 
unconsciously, tell students repeat- 


edly how hard shorthand is, how 


smart they must be to work in an 
office and how hard they must work 
to become good secretaries. More 
students than teachers realize, take 
these lectures to heart although the 
lectures do little good in improving 
student learning. 

This is what pupils who passed 
said about not continuing shorthand 
because of fear of failure: (1) “I 
did not want to take another year of 
shorthand because I felt | was weak 
and did not want to take the risk of 
failure.” (2) “I thought I would 
fail shorthand if I went further so 
| dropped it. I plan to go on with it 
in business school.” (3) “Shorthand 
is very interesting but you can’t be 
sure you'll pass no matter how hard 
you study it.” (4) “I felt that I 
could do better on academic courses 
than on shorthand because I did not 
catch on quickly.” (5) “TI liked my 
first year of shorthand very much, 
but I listened to second-year dictation 
and I knew I could never pass it.” 

Let's Examine Method 

We rarely see ourselves as others 
see us and it is true that two pupils 
in the same class will react differently 
to the same teacher, just as_ the 
teacher reacts differently to each in- 
dividual. Too, we do not have here 
the opinions of students who are 
continuing into the second year of 
shorthand. But perhaps it is a good 
idea to take stock of what we are 
doing in the classroom and its effect 
on each student. Regardless of 
whether a pupil is passing or failing, 
learning shorthand can be a pleasant 
situation. Teachers do not want 
shorthand to be a traumatic experi- 
ence for pupils; therefore, they need 
to understand what the experiences 
in shorthand class are doing to indi- 
vidual students, physically, mentally, 
and emotionally. 
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typewriter 
mystery 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve this Typewriter Mystery, insert paper vertically (the long way), set 
stops for a 53-space line, space down 8 single spaces from the top, and begin 
typing, line by line. Symbols: "3sp" means strike space bar three times; "4X" means 
strike capital "X" four times; "21'' means strike capital | two times; "5$" means 
strike $ sign five times, etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—53$ 

2—53$ 

3—26$, 6sp, 21$ 

4—13$, 24sp, 16$ 

5—12$, 3sp, 2$, 20sp, 16$ 

6—115$, 3sp, 5$, 17sp, 17$ 

7—19$, 1é6sp, 18$ 

8—12$, 7sp, 1$, 8sp, 1X, 13sp, 11$ 

9—10$, 16sp, 3X, Isp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 7sp, 10$ 
10—10$, 16sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 10$ 
11—9$, 7sp, 1S, 21, 5sp, 11X, 9sp, 9S 
12—9$, 5sp, 4$, 41, 4sp, 9X, 10sp, 8$ 
13—9$, 3sp, 5$, 61, 5sp, 10X, 7sp, 8$ 
14—9$, Isp, 6$, 81, 10sp, 5X, 5sp, 9$ 
15—16$, 91, 17sp, 11$ 
16—15$, 101, 17sp, 11$ 
17—14$, 111, 10sp, 2S, 21, 3sp, 11$ 
18—13$, 121, 8sp, 2$, 31, 1$, 3sp, 11$ 
19—12$, 121, 1$, 7sp, 2$, 31, 2$, 3sp, 11$ 
20—6$, 11, 5$, 101, 4$, 3sp, 4$, 31, 2$, 4sp, 11$ 
21—5$, 21, 4$, 101, 8$, 7sp, 2$, 2sp, 13$ 
22—5$, 21, 3$, 101, 5$, Isp, 2$, 9sp, 16$ 
23—5$, 21, 2$, 71, 1$, 21, 6$, 13sp, 2$, 3sp, 10$ 
24—11, 3$, 21, 2$, 61, 2$, 21, 8$, 20sp, 7$ 
25—2I, 1$, 91, 3$, 31, 8$, 21sp, 6$ 
26—1$, 91, 4$, 31, 6$, 25sp, 5$ 
27—2S, 61, 5$, 31, 5$, 17sp, 1X, Isp, 5$ 
28—3$, 51, 4$, 31, 5$, 12sp, 3X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 6$ 
29—3$, 51, 3$, 31, 6$, 10sp, 3X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 8sp, 5$ 
30—3$, 51, 2$, 31, 7$, 11sp, 3X, Isp, 4X, Isp, 1X, 8sp, 4$ 
31—2S, 61, 1$, 31, 8$, 11sp, 6X, Isp, 2X, 8sp, 5$ 
32—3$, 81, 10$, 2sp, 31, 5sp, 2X, 3sp, 3X, Isp, 2X, 6sp, 5$ 
33—4$, 61, 11$, 61, 7sp, 2X, Isp, 5X, 6sp, 41, 1$ 
34—11, 3$, 71, 7$, 91, 11 sp, 3X, 6sp, 5$, 11 
35—I1, 4S, 61, 3$, 121, 19sp, 8$ 
36—2I, 4$, 191, 21sp, 7$ 
37—1$, 21, 4$, 131, 4$, 22sp, 7$ 
38—2S, 21, 4$, 41, 4$, 31, 5$, 11sp, 1S, 10sp, 7$ 
39—2$, 21, 4$, 41, 3$, 31, 10$, 5sp, 3$, Msp, 71, 1$ 
40—3$, 21, 3$, 41, 3$, 21, 12$, 2sp, 4$, 11, 8sp, 31, 6$ 
41—3$, 21, 3$, 41, 2$, 31, 4$, 31, 8$, 41, 7sp, 10$ 
42—4§, 21, 2$, 41, 2$, 71, 4$, 81, 3$, 5sp, 12$ 
43—5$, 21, 1$, 51, 1$, 21, 8$, 81, 4$, Isp, 14$, 21 
44—5$, 21, 2$, 61, 7$, 41, 6$, 41, 11S, 41, 2$ 
45—7$, 21, 1$, 61, 4$, 41, 13$, 111, 5$ 
46—7$, 71, 4$, 31, 32$ 
47—7$, 121, 34$ 
48—53$ 
49—53$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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High school seniors from through- 
out Georgia observe demonstra- 


tion of latest model accounts 
receivable and payable posting 
machines 


PLANNING 


BUSINESS MACE 


Joseph F. Specht 


Georgia State College 
for Women 


Milledgeville, Georgia 


HY not plan a business ma- 

chines exhibit in your school? 
Each year office machines and equip- 
ment companies throughout the na- 
tion plan and sponsor business equip- 
ment shows. national show is 
staged in New York City and there 
are other exhibits presented in major 
cities throughout the country. 

What would be the objectives of 
such an exhibit ? 

To make available the latest model 
equipment for observation. 

To provide office machines stu- 
dents an opportunity to discuss the 
qualities of particular machines after 
first-hand observation. 

To create an 
prospective students to view the new 


opportunity — for 


equipment. 

To invite members of the faculty 
and administrative staff to observe 
demonstrations of the machines. 

To bring local businessmen to vis- 


it the exhibit and the school. 

Most of us do not have sufficient 
funds to purchase the latest types of 
fact it 
may not be desirable to purchase the 


various office machines. In 


latest in all types of office machines. 
However, office machines students 
should be made aware of new equip- 
ment and an office machines exhibit 
will serve this purpose. 

The office machines students will 
find a real challenge in discussing 
with the salesmen the advantages and 
disadvantages of particular machines. 
The salesmen will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the maximum 
performance of their machines. 


A Recruitment Device 
If you are a college teacher per- 
haps you would like to invite high 
school seniors to visit the business 
department. An exhibit of modern 
equipment in new styles and color 
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Students demonstrating on a 
ten-key adding machine 


Ten-key adding machines in a wide range of colors 
attract much interest at G.S.C.W. show 


combinations is always eyecatching. 
The office find 
pleasure in demonstrating the ma- 


machines students 
chines to the high school students 
and other guests. 

Other teachers in your school will 
enjoy seeing the application of skills 
School 


administrators, especially the comp- 


acquired by your students. 


troller, business manager, or princi- 


pal are interested in’ seeing new 


equipment and its use. This is an 
excellent opportunity to “sell” your 
need for new machines. 

Why not make plans for a ma- 
chines exhibit? Everyone participat- 
ing in the planning and performance 
of the exhibit will profit by the ex- 
perience. 

Steps in Holding An Exhibit 
1. Determine the scope of the ex- 


hibit. That is, do you plan to show 
a complete line of both ten-key and 
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full-key adding machines? Do you 
plan to show all makes of rotary cal- 
culators or several models of only 
one make machine? Do you plan to 
include typewriters in the exhibit or 
limit the exhibit to adding and cal- 
culating machines. Or, perhaps, will 
your exhibit include only typewrit- 
ers and recording and transcribing 
machines ? 


2. Contact 


company  representa- 
tives and determine what machines 
are available and arrange for the de- 
The 


delivered 


livery of the machines. ma- 
chines should be 
days in advance of the exhibit so that 
the students will have time to become 


familiar with the operations of the 


several 


new equipment. 

3. Prepare a guest list. 
through on invitations. (Local people 
will’ appreciate a telephone call re- 
minding them of the date of the 
show. ) 


Follow 


For students, school, and 


community this is a 
worthy project. 


4. Instruct students in the opera- 
tion of new equipment so they will 


be prepared to demonstrate eftective- 
ly the machines. Have the students 
select the machines they prefer to 
demonstrate and then set up a sched- 
ule to cover all machines for the dura- 
tion of the exhibit. 

5. See that all machines are re- 
turned promptly after the show. (The 
salesmen will usually pick up the 
equipment. ) 

6. Mail letters to all equipment 
representatives expressing apprecia- 
tion for the use of the machines and 
indicate the amount of interest cre- 
ated by their equipment. 
machines 


well-planned office 


show will create interest among stu- 


dents, faculty, and guests. Students 
of the office machines classes will 


gain additional insight in this im- 
portant area of modern office equip- 
ment. 
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SELF- 


EVALUATION 


IN TYPING 


Will typing teachers ever agree on 


grading techniques? 


Claude Baker 


La Cumbre Junior High School 
Santa Barbara, California 


LACK of unanimity in grading 

techniques among teachers of 
typing is quickly revealed whenever 
this subject is discussed. Most 
teachers usually base their grades on 
the skills being developed at the mo- 
ment in their teaching. Here is a 
somewhat different approach to the 
grading problem and supplants some 
of the teacher’s responsibility by hav- 
ing pupils share in the grading proc- 
ess. The pupil's opinion about his 
own work provides the teacher with a 
“third dimension” from which to 
view the student’s efforts, and in ad- 
dition develops the quality of self- 
analysis in the pupil. 

An examination of this pupil-par- 
ticipation plan indicates the extent of 
critical self-analysis required of the 
student. The chart also serves as 
a constant reminder of the impor- 
tance of developing not only good 
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typewriting techniques but satisfac- 
tory personal qualities in order to be- 
come a good typist. 

The chart includes many items 
recognized as important to beginning 
typists and serves as a constant stim- 
ulus to improvement. It is flexible 
and any item considered undesirable 
is easily replaced with one more ap- 
propriate. 

“Identification” on the chart refers 
to the class period, row, and_ seat 
number; thus 2B4 means period 2, 
row B, and seat 4. No other student 
would have this identification. The 
first 14 items cover typing technique, 
work habits, and quality of work pro- 
duced. Items 15 and 16 suggest a 
close relationship between extra prac- 
tice and good typing. Item 16 re- 
minds the student that he must learn 
to know how he differs from others 
in his class; that he must work to his 
own capacity. Items 17 to 25 attempt 
to emphasize those qualities con- 
sidered desirable for a classroom par- 
ticipant and an office citizen. 


The chart is functional and pupils 
can easily see its advantages as they 
use it in studying their own areas of 
strength and weakness. Only a few 
pupils mark themselves too high on 
the scale thus reflecting what they 
would like to be instead of what they 
are. 


Using the “Rate-Yourself"’ Chart 


After the keyboard and the ma- 
chine parts have been taught, the 
chart will be found convenient to 
point out various desirable typing 
aualities. It serves very well where 
assignments and grading are on a 
weekly basis. As the teacher dis- 
cusses the items with the class at the 
end of the week and has each pupil 
place an “x” after that item where he 
feels his grade belongs, the pupil de- 
velops judgment and self-evaluation 
ability while attainable typing goals 
are being emphasized. A glance at 
the profile will show a student’s aver- 
age for all items checked. From 
week to week it is possible to see im- 
provement as skills and attitudes im- 
prove; change for the worse is also 
quickly detected. 


Direct Checking 

If at any time during the week 
the teacher observes a violation of 
any item, he may check it immedi- 
ately on the student’s chart. Con- 
siderable grading and paper work 
may be done during the regular class 
period and not be left until the end 
of the week when papers are col- 
lected. 

Low or high scores in certain items 
may provide opportunity for discus- 
sion in individual conferences analyz- 
ing the problems and giving praise 
for good work. 

In its present form the chart is the 
result of many weeks’ planning and 
testing in class. It has shown evi- 
dence of effectiveness in making stu- 
dents aware of many worthwhile 
values in typing; its continued use 
promises to make a contribution to 
improved student habits. Perhaps 
the chart will serve to provide a com- 
mon approach to the ever-present 
problem of grading typing papers. 
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TYPING CAN BE YOUR FINEST SUBJECT 


Name Identification Date 

Speed score Accuracy score Improvement 
Assignment Previous scores Composite score 
TYPING TECHNIQUE (Observation of pupil at work) PROFILE 


1. Do vou maintain good posture while typing? 
2. Is your machine manipulation correct? 
(carriage return, shifting etc?) 


3. Do you stroke keys properly? 
(Do fingers strike the right keys etc?) 


4. Do you keep your eyes on vour copy? 


WORK HABITS (Observation of pupil and his product) 


- Did you complete all assigned work this week? 


- Do you start working promptly and keep at it? 


Do you avoid visiting, and disturbing others? 


5 
6 
My Did you avoid wasting paper this week? 
9 


- Did you avoid chewing gum in class this week? 


10. Did you clean your machine this week? 


QUALITY OF WORK (Observation of work produced) 


ll. Is your typing quite free from errors? 


12. Do you avoid strike-overs? 


13. Do you follow directions regarding erasing? 


14. Look at your work, is it clean? 
ATTITUDES & CITIZENSHIP (Observation & introspection) 


15. My score on effort this week should be 


16. Do you find time for extra practice? 


17. With more effort could you do better typing? 


18. Do you promote good conditions for others? 


19. Do you keep your surroundings neat and orderly: 


20. Have you developed enthusiasm for your typing? 
DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


21. Are you willing to accept fair criticism?_ 


22. Are you developing a pleasing personality? 


23. Are you careful of your personal appearance? 


24. Are you cooperative and willing to help? 


25. Have you a reputation for dependability? 


COMMENTS TO YOUR TEACHER: 
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‘The One Complete Source for 


MACHINES 


Not 1 But 3 Machines 


Designed Especially for School Use 
Low Priced—Easy to Operate WORKBOOKS 


NEW DITTO 


Perfect Results Every Time 


D-10 

Hand Operated—Makes hundreds 
of bright, clear copies in 1 to 5 
colors at once—Easiest to operate 
of them all. 


D-15 

Deluxe Duplicator—Functionally 
designea with extra features such 
as automatic counter and cover 
that doubles as receiving tray. 


“The Greatest Teaching Aids of Modern Times” 


Each DITTO workbook lesson sheet is a master 

that makes 200 to 300 bright copies—Edited by 
D-11 nationally recognized educators—DITTO Work- 
Low priced automatic electric— books make teaching easier, save hours in class 
Press a switch and out come up 

and out, stop nighttime planning, give you time 


to 300 or more bright copies at 
speed of 2 per second. for relaxing. Each $3.25—Write for catalog. 
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Chemically and physically coordinated to do the 
best job on any liquid duplicating equipment: 


Ditto Duplicating Papers — 

Twenty-five different grades—a hundred twenty-eight 
items available for your most exacting needs. Quality 
unsurpassed, they are made especially for use on DITTO 
—formulated by DITTO chemists to coordinate with other 
DITTO supplies. The standard of comparison for the in- 
dustry. Price no higher than for comparable papers. 


Ditto Hi-Gloss Master Set— 

A new, revolut y develop t in liquid duplicating. 
New method of manufacture insures maximum cleanli- 
ness, plus highest quality copy results. 


Ditto Black Hi-Gioss Carbon — 
Another DITTO first—A truly black liquid process carbon 
—As clean to handle as black record carbon—Up to 100 
copies—Adds distinctive tone to school copy work. 


Ditto Colored Carbons— 

In addition to purple, DITTO now gives you carbon in four 
new colors—Red, Green, Blue, and Black. These are avail- 
able in boxes of 100 sheets—25 of each color, to add life 
to programs, announcements and school papers. 


Ditto Direct Process Fluid— 
Non-corrosive to metal machine parts, will not swell or 
deteriorate rubber rollers, no objectionable odor, will not 
curl or blur copies. Produces intense copies with mini- 
mum of fluid consumption. 


The experience acquired through 47 years in 
the manufacture of duplicating machines and 
supplies for school use, plus the knowledge 
gained in the pioneering of Direct Process 
Workbooks, is embodied in every DITTO 
machine and every product. This accumulated 
experience gives authority to the counsel and 
advice of your DITTO school representative. 
It is your warranty of quality, of savings in 
money and in teachers’ time, and of maximum 
benefits to your school operation. 

Back of every DITTO machine is DITTO's 
famous service organization. This consists of 
experts in machines’ upkeep and operation 
who are available on call wherever DITTO 
machines are used. They can keep your 
machines at top performance, teach you and 
your pupils how to get best results, and advise 
you in the choice and use of DITTO papers 
and supplies. Such constructive operating 
service is a factor that should be given full 
consideration whenever duplicating equip- 
ment is purchased. 


DITTO. INC 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FACTS ABOUT 
DITTO’s COMPLETE 
DUPLICATING 
SERVICE 
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3390 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 

Gentleimen: Without cost or obligation, please Scnoot 

send me facts and literature on: — 
© DITTO Direct Process School Duplicators 


DITTO Duplicating Supplies Address__ 
© DITTO Direct Process Workbooks 
DITTO Teaching Aids County 


School Duplicatin S 
ry 
DUPLICATING PAPER AND SUPPLIES PLUS ONE THING MORE. 
| 
| 
Qe. 
Name | 
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IRST period in the morning. And 
another one of those lessons. How 
the class hated them! And, so, of 
the student teacher hated 
them, too. Sure, she knew reviews 


course, 


But every sixth les- 
The 


pupils 


were necessary. 
son started her day off wrong. 
response was . The 

wouldn’t study these lessons as they 
should—not unless she gave them a 
quiz on some of the difficult theory 
words. She disliked using that kind 
of force all the time. Wasn’t there 
any way to make the boys and girls 
want to study those long lists of char- 
She’d never heard of any— 


poor. 


acters ? 
not in her own experience nor in her 
methods classes. 

Suddenly, an idea! Her roommate, 
an English major, said something not 
long ago about a game for motivat- 
ing learning in spelling. Why not 
adapt that game for shorthand? Have 
to change it a little, of course. Think 

well, it wouldn’t do much good 
to spell the characters out loud. Have 
to write ’em. make an 
alphabetical list of all the words in 
the lesson. Now write the correct 
characters beside the longhand. Jnto 


Get busy... 


class . . . and the idea is explained to 
the thirty-two teenagers before her. 


Would it work? she wondered. 


The Game 


Have you ever been bothered by 
the sixth-lesson blues? Shorthand, 
being a skill subject, makes the good 
teacher rack her brains for a way to 
keep the necessary practice and re- 
view from becoming monotonous to 
her pupils. The many learning games 
and the spirit of competition de- 
veloped in and for a typing class 
aren't easily transferred to the other 
skill subject commonly taught in high 
schools. Commercial teachers are al- 
ways looking for new ways to make 
beginning shorthand less of a drudg- 
ery for young people. 

One such method of teaching is the 
called ‘Shorthand 

game been 


learning game 

Baseball.” — This 
played in several other subjects. In 
modifying it for use in shorthand, the 
one largest change is using the black- 


has 


board instead of having the pupils 
spell orally only. This gives the class 
some physical exercise, while they are 
learning by sight. The teacher gets 
a chance to correct motion and di- 
the 


“players’’—errors that are difficult to 


rection errors of individual 
observe looking over students’ shoul- 
ders while keeping an eye on her stop- 
watch and copy. 


6th Lesson Blues 


Mary Ann Barkley, Las Vegas, Nevada 


“What do you use to moti- 


vate young people? Share 


your secrets! Then we can 


rid ourselves of those ‘sixth- 


lesson blues.” 


The Rules 


The class is divided into two teams, 
each team choosing its pitcher and 
catcher from its members. The 
pitcher chooses a word from the day’s 
review lesson and the “batter” on the 
other team writes the shorthand char- 
acter for that word on the blackboard. 
If the character is correct, the batter 
has reached first base. If the charac- 
ter is incorrect, the catcher on the 
first team must write it correctly to 
put the batter out. If the catcher 
can’t write the word correctly, then 
the batter has a strike against him. 

A baseball diamond drawn on the 
board helps to determine which bases 
have players on them. A score board 
keeps track of the innings, runs, outs. 


The student teacher in the begin- 
ning of this article found that “Base- 
ball” proved to her class that even a 
review lesson could be fun. The class 
responded a little better than usual 
that first try. But the next review 
lesson was close to a miracle. The 
pupils came in early and_ studied. 
They all knew that if they missed a 
word they were disappoiniing their 
peers, the other members of the team. 
This put far more pressure on those 
teenagers than merely disappointing 
the teacher ever could. The team that 
won the first time wanted to remain 
in the spotlight. The team that had 
lost was determined to win this second 
game. 

The game does take a good deal of 
But the time is learning time, 
The game is even 


time. 
not waste time. 
more profitable in a small class than 
in a large one. Each student will be 
called on to “bat” more often, and the 
game will progress faster. 


"A Treat for the Class" 


Shorthand Baseball is intended to 
be a treat for the class. If used too 
often, the game ceases to be a relief 
from monotony and becomes mo- 
notonous itself. Used sparingly and 
well, games can prove essential to 
for motivation, 
change, and enthusiastic class spirit. 
The teacher benefits even more from 
these three assets than the class. The 
student teacher in our story now looks 
forward to being a full-fledged teach- 
er, and will draw encouragement from 
the reception of her trial experience. 
More experienced teachers will, no 
doubt, be encouraged knowing that 
our‘ colleges and universities give 


learning—essential 


these young people the incentive and 
And 
the teaching profession as a whole 
shares and benefits from any one idea 
or theory—good or bad—by using 
knowledge and experience to deter- 


chance to use their initiative. 


mine which. 

So we find that one young college 
student’s desperation sets off a chain- 
reaction. Can you use “Shorthand 
Baseball” effectively? If not, what 
do you use to motivate young minds? 
Share your secrets! Then we can all 
rid ourselves of those “sixth-lesson 
blues.” 
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“Teaching is stimulating 
and inspiring if you are 
alert, willing to learn 
and to work, and ready 
to meet new and differ- 
ent situations.” 


Inez Ahlering 


to my 
student 
teacher 


Francis Joseph Reitz High School 


Evansville, Indiana 


Mastering a Skill to Teach 


N interesting experience awaits 
vou! Beginners are fascinated 
with the typewriters. They are eager 


to “peck” at the keys and to “push and 
punch” the various gadgets. This 
situation is not one to deplore; it is 
a real aid to teaching. Motivation is 
a minor problem. 


Classroom Management 


Had you been with us the first 
week of the semester, you would have 
observed that students were seated 
the first day in accordance to height 
of table and chair and kind of type 
writer. As you can see, tables and 
chairs vary in height, and there are 
four different makes of typewriters. 
Students are not only happier, but 
they also progress more rapidly in 
the beginning stages when they use 
the same make of typewriter at school 
that they use at home. Because good 
posture is essential to good opera 
tion of the typewriter, students are 
seated comfortably and correctly 
right at the start. 

Effective classroom management 
begins the first day. Students, hay 
ing seats assigned, enter the class 
room daily in an orderly manner, take 
their places, and start to work on a 
previous assignment or one that is 
written on the chalk board: While 
students are using time profitably at 
the beginning of the period, the 
teacher handles the routine responsi- 
bilities: checking attendance, signing 
absentee cards, returning papers, 
checking room lighting and ventila- 
tion, and other duties that may be 
necessary, It is a comfortable feel- 
ing, too, to have students at work if 
the principal, or some other visitor, 
should appear for a short conference 
or should the teacher be detained, 

Students know that texts are 
brought to class every day together 
with pencils, paper, and other neces- 
sary supplies that may be required. 
This is just one step in teaching self 
reliance. Students are aware that they 
work independently ; they do not dis 
turb their neighbors; they must be 
considerate and thoughtful. 


General Objectives 
IXvery beginner is eager to strike 
keys and to type words; therefore the 
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entire keyboard is presented the first 
However, much ad- 


week of school. 
ditional practice and drill are needed 
to develop the ability to type with 
accuracy and speed and to gain pro- 
ficiency in techniques. Returning the 


carriage, stroking, inserting and re- 
moving paper, shifting, fingering, and 
other essential techniques need con- 
tinuous emphasis and checking by 
both the the student. 
Some operative parts of the machine 


teacher and 

those that are being used—are in- 
troduced. Additional parts will be 
learned as they are needed. 

After skill is developed in the use 
of the machine, there are a variety of 
typewriting problems to be taught 
including centering, tabulating, letter 
writing, envelopes, rough drafts, out- 
lines, carbons, and manuscripts, in 
addition to instruction in changing 
ribbons, cleaning machines, and eras- 
ing. Most of these learning experi- 
ences will be on a simple level, how- 
ever. Some students take only one 
semester of typewriting; therefore, 
an acquaintance with these personal- 
use materials is necessary. 

As you begin your teaching experi- 
remember that your 
“all the children of all the 

You do not have a select 
Students vary in tempera- 


ence, classes 
represent 
people.” 
group. 

ment, native ability, and environ- 
mental background all of which af- 
fect their achievement. Some indi- 
viduals will reach objectives easily 
and quickly ; in fact, work will be ac- 
complished sooner than anticipated. 
For this superior group, supplemen- 
tary work is needed. Another group 
will achieve the average and require 
little the 
Others will struggle to meet require- 


attention from teacher. 


ments. Then, there are those who 
will fall short regardless of special 
help given by the teacher. A few stu- 
dents — a disappointment to the 
teacher — will make little effort and 
achieve very little. 

Such is the average class that will 
face you. It is a satisfaction to rea- 
lize, however, that the student who 
achieves only a little may be the one 
who will have to rely on that little 
skill to make his way in the world. 
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It may be just that bit of skill that will 
help him to “get his foot in the office 
door.” Such an individual deserves 
encouragement and help as much as 
the young person who ranks at the 
top. At times, it is a temptation to 
advise a student to change his course 
because he is accomplishing almost 
nothing; yet, typewriting may be of 
more lasting value to that individual 
than any other subject. Of course, 
you will have superior students who 


will be a real joy and pride. 


Character Building 
Your teaching responsibility is 
broader than the skills, for it includes 
something more fundamental in life— 
Every day offers 
for 


character building. 
opportunities to teach respect 
property, courtesy, punctuality, wise 
use of time, ability to follow instruc- 
tions, honesty, proper attitude toward 
work, necessity for meeting deadlines, 
experience in getting along with 
others, desire to work to the limit of 
one’s ability, and pride in a job well 
done. This seems an overwhelming 
task, doesn’t it? 

Just how will you teach these quali- 
ties?’ A few suggestions may help 
you. You will think of many others. 
Respect for property is tied closely 
to care of equipment and supplies. 
You will be happily surprised how 
seldom equipment requires repairs 
when students learn they are re- 
sponsible for machines and other 
equipment and supplies they use. In- 
dividuals should know the importance 
to them and to others of a typewriter 
in good repair. The group will co- 
operate. 

Number 
graphed material and supplementary 
books; then, distribute them accord- 
ingly. Caution students to refrain 
from marking or marring such ma- 
terial; repeat this request often; and 
check occasionally as material is col- 
lected. Material should be returned 
in a systematic way by number, so 
that rearrangement is unnecessary. 


printed or mimeo- 


In addition to this experience in be- 
ing systematic and orderly, there are 
other procedures for establishing 
these qualities. Typewriters should 
be numbered and kept in order ac- 


cordingly. Any repair work neces- 


sary should be reported promptly to 
the teacher. Covers should be re- 
moved from machines the first period 
in the morning and replaced at the 
Waste paper should 
Care 


end of the day. 
be placed in baskets provided 
in using the dictionary should be 
stressed. 
Praise is excellent motivation. 
Daily, there are opportunities to com- 
mend the class, a group of students, 
or individuals for a job well done, 
such as, good posture, proper carriage 
return, correct stroking, neatness in 
work, proper placement of material, 
etc. Holding good papers so the class 
may see them, placing excellent work 
on the bulletin board and calling at- 
tention to it, asking students who 
complete a copy within a certain time 
limit to raise their hands, and writing 
on the board the names of students 
who have improved their records are 
just a few ways in which students 
may be inspired to do their best. Give 
every student a chance to “show off” 
occasionally. Yes, praise will promote 
improvement in attitude toward work 
and will encourage a desire to attain 
high standards. There is something 
to praise in all levels of ability. The 
slower pupils need encouragement as 
much as the rapid learners. 
Developing punctuality, industry, 
meeting dead lines, and using time 
wisely can be taught through careful 
planning of daily work. Provide 
something definite for the class to do 
as suggested previously. To have an 
assignment waiting will encourage 
promptness in reporting to class and 
Collect 
such papers occasionally, walk around 


eagerness to get to work. 


the room to observe students’ work, 
and ask for hands on amount com- 
pleted in order to commend accom- 
plishment. Set a time for completing 
certain typing projects or problems 
and keep that dead line, including 
penalties for late work. Students 
will respond to this procedure; in 
fact, they enjoy it. 

When there is something definite 
to do each day, students don’t just 
“play around.” They know they are 
accomplishing a task and not just typ- 
ing anything in or out of the book in 
any fashion they choose and filling the 
waste basket in the doing of it. They 
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become accustomed to using time 
wisely, to following instructions, and 
to enjoying their work. The time at 
the end of the period is just as valu- 
able as that at the beginning; plan 
productive work for the entire period. 
3oth you and the students will look 
forward with interest to the class 
when there is a definite program of 
work. 

This development of fine charac- 
ter and good citizenship is an essen- 
tial guidance responsibility of a 
teacher. Skill development without 
character is worthless citizenship. If 
skill and character are developed, the 
teacher makes the community a better 
place in which to live through build- 
ing a useful and intelligent citizen. 

So far, you have read some sugges- 
tions on the “what” and “why” of 
teaching ; now here are some hints on 


the “how.” 


Instruction Plans 

Planning for the semester, as well 
as daily planning, is necessary to 
good teaching. There must be a pat- 
tern to guide your instruction. Doth 
daily and semester plans must include 
information and material, skills, and 
habits to be learned with time limits 
provided, Each day, it is wise to re- 
view what was accomplished the pre- 
vious day, listing activities that need 
re-emphasis or additional practice ; 
then prepare the teaching program 
for the day. Your points of strength 
and weakness as an instructor should 
be considered daily. At times, plans 
need revision very suddenly because 
of shortened periods, individual 
teaching that certain problems may 
require, absenteeism of many  stu- 
dents for special meetings, ete. 

Daily plans should be detailed in- 
cluding the factors mentioned above, 
giving the step-by-step procedure. 
Through observation of students at 
work and through discussion, you 
have an opportunity to build on what 
students already know. Avoid movy- 
ing too rapidly and omitting steps in 
the new learning experience. Try to 
put yourself in the position of the be- 
ginner ; think through each new prob- 
lem as a new learning experience. 
You have had practice and experience 
in doing the problem that you will 
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teach; on the other hand, students 
know nothing about this. You must 
begin at the point where they “do not 
know.” The chalk board, films, film 
strips, pictures texts, charts, 
demonstrations, and other visual aids 
will aid you in making your plans and 
in teaching. 

An example in procedure will 
clarify this explanation. Let us use 
When you explain cen- 


” 


“centering. 
tering the paper, have students prac- 
tice as you instruct ; then when you tell 
them to start in the center of the 
paper, have them move the carriage 
to the center. When you explain the 
method of backspacing, have students 
backspace and spell with you—do not 
count the individual letters in the 
words before you backspace. After 
vour explanation and “doing” are 
completed, have the class practice 
several simple problems in centering 
as you walk around the room, com- 
mending the work that is well done or 
helping wherever assistance is needed. 
You will find, too, that students are 
good teachers. At times, there are 
difficulties that you did not anticipate. 
Have students who have completed 
the problem to explain to others who 
do not understand. This practice is 
good for the “teacher” and_ the 
“learner.” 

In addition to a detailed daily plan, 
make a shortened outline of what you 
wish to accomplish. The detailed out- 
line will help you in your daily prepa- 
ration. The brief outline will be more 
useful for ready reference in the class- 
room. 

From time to time, check yout 
semester plan to see that required ma- 
terial and skills have been included. 
Time has a way of “slipping by” and 
everything cannot be crowded into a 
few days. 

In all your teaching, be suré that 
vou have the attention of the class 
when you speak. As I sometimes say 
to the group, “TI like to look into your 
eyes.” student’s expression will 
indicate, in general, whether or not 
something registers; furthermore, it 
is inspiring to look into the faces of 
young people. Impress upon students 
that they should not meddle with the 
typewriter, start to put paper into the 


machine, or do the many other little 
things they will be tempted to do, 
or try to do, as you give instructions. 
Speak clearly and distinctly. 
Discipline will be no problem if 
the class period is well organized. Ob- 
serve the suggestions previously 
made, and realize that you, the 
teacher, are on a slightly different 
plane from the students—in other 
words, you are not just “one of them.” 
A good classroom manager is re- 
spected. It is interesting to know, 
and you will learn this as you teach, 
that students respect and appreciate 
the teacher who expects good conduct 
and represents a definite program of 
work. Seldom will there be a mis- 
take in being too strict at the begin- 
ning; on the other hand, usually you 
“pay a price” for being too informal. 
Strictness, of course, carries with it 
understanding and pleasantness. As 
time passes and your class moves 
along in a well-organized and smooth 
fashion, you may become somewhat 
more informal in your classroom ; 
but be sure you realize the penalty 
that may be exacted if things do not 
proceed as you had anticipated. 


Checking Papers 

There will be little time to sit at 
your desk or check papers during the 
class period when new learning ex- 
periences are being developed. Work- 
ing with the students is the only way 
to accomplish results in typewriting ; 
furthermore, you derive satisfaction 
in your teaching only as you have an 
active part in their growth and 
achievement. On the other hand, 
when tests are given, the teacher does 
not walk the floor. Students should 
not be disturbed. 

The checking of papers is some- 
thing that concerns the conscientious 
teacher. There is no perfect plan. 
There are two extremes which you 
will avoid: examining every piece of 
work done by every student every day 
or filing everything that is done in the 
waste basket. In the first instance, 
the teacher wastes valuable time on 
too much detail and makes every piece 
of work a test; in the other, the 
teacher’s estimate will have no ac 
curate basis. If no papers are checked, 
the teacher will rely on observation 
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to get an estimate of the student’s 
work or similar practices that favor 
the poor student, certainly not the 
conscientious individual. 

Checking a reasonable amount of 
papers, however, is one of the means 
of knowing students and helping them 
to improve their work. In typewrit- 
ing, as in other subjects, there are 
learning experiences and there are 
testing times. When new problems 
are being learned, the teacher walks 
the 
teaches; however, papers are not 
When students 
have completed the learning. stage, 


floor, assists, commends, and 


graded and recorded. 


then testing is done which may in- 
volve the time element in completing 
satisfactory copy. This procedure re- 
quires some checking on the part of 
the teacher and it should be enlighten- 
ing. 

As students learn a new problem, 
you will enjoy the individual teaching, 
the rapid progress of the brighter stu- 
dents,.and the satisfaction that in- 
dividuals show in having learned 
something new. Then, when the test- 
ing time comes that follows this learn- 
ing activity, you will be happily sur- 
prised at the speed and accuracy with 
which students the 


complete new 


problem, One plan of checking is not 
suitable for all types of work or for 
all classes. Experience will help you 
to devise a checking plan for your 
needs. 


Final Grades 


Record keeping is closely allied to 
checking. At the regular periods, 


averages are required for report 
cards. To make a reasonably accurate 
report on achievement, a limited num- 
ber of records of each individual’s ac- 
complishment in class will furnish 
evidence of progress or lack of. it. 
the the 


grading period, consider your objec- 


To determine average for 
tives and the means used for meeting 
those standards. Weight the records 
in accordance with the emphasis you 
placed upon each type of work; for 
instance, if you devoted a major por- 
tion of the grading period to letter 
writing, then a student’s achievement 
in this area should carry more weight 
in the grading than straight copy 
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progress or other kinds of class work. 
Determine the grade in terms of ac- 
complishment of the objectives for 
the period. 

Students are interested in grades; 
therefore, conferences with them at 
various times relative to their prog- 
ress, courses, citizenship, and voca- 
tion will bring about a closer under- 
standing and appreciation of indi- 
vidual accomplishment and needs. As 
a teacher, these conferences also will 
contribute to improvement of instruc- 
tion and to growth as a teacher. 


"Teaching is Stimulating . . ." 


And now you are ready to begin an 
interesting and challenging experi- 
ence. Remember you can’t learn all 
the tricks of the trade in a day. Each 
succeeding day, however, you will 
gain power and understanding in your 
teaching. Your interest in boys and 
girls and your desire and enthusiasm 
to help them achieve the best of which 
they are capable, both in skills and 


STANDARDS —— 


character, will make each day one to 
which you will look forward with 
pleasure. You will have the help 
and encouragement of your supervis- 
You are not left alone 
Your super- 


ing teacher. 
in this new experience. 
vising teacher doesn’t have all the 
answers to teaching problems—no one 
will ever have them. Education and 
experience teach much about class- 
room procedure; yet, young people 
are unpredictable. 

Teaching is stimulating and inspir 
ing if you are alert, willing to learn 
and work, and ready to meet new and 
different situations. Every day is a 
challenge to a good teacher. To 
watch young people grow in fine 
character, to observe the gleam in 
their eyes when they achieve, to see 
young people happily placed in busi- 
ness offices, to observe former stu- 
dents as intelligent and interested 
citizens and parents are the teacher’s 
rewards. May you enjoy these re- 
wards! 


THE BASIC PROBLEM OF GRADING 


(Continued from page 207) 


weaknesses, instead of being buried 
under a covering single grade, are 
evident when final marks must be 
averaged. 

The flexible goal and the dual 
grade are devices which give the stu- 
dent the feeling that the standard is 
realistic and at least partially attain- 
able for him. 

Fifth, perhaps most important of 
all, the purpose for standards should 
be clearly understood. 

While standards will vary among 
individuals depending upon personal 
philosophies, most teachers will agree 
that standards are not set merely to 
satisfy teachers’ whims. Educational 
standards are set in recognition of 
the fact that personal achievement 
on the job, in the home, in the com- 
munity is continuously measured by 
standards set by business, by friends 
and relatives, by church, by every 
segment of society in which an indi- 
vidual moves. Every individual 
must prepare himself to meet, in his 
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own fashion, standards established by 
society and by himself as a member 
of society. 

If school standards occasionally ap- 
pear to be arbitrary, perhaps they are 
excusably so. One of the purposes 
of teaching is to assist the individual 
in his personal development. While 
the line between forcing the teacher's 
arbitrary standards upon the individ- 
ual and between assisting him to de- 
velop higher personal standards for 
himself is very thin indeed, it is the 
line which teachers cannot ignore 
and yet be true to themselves and to 
their profession. Hence, the stan- 
dards which finally affect grades. 

So, when students gripe about 
grades and a fellow faculty member 
says to the concerned teacher “why 
bother?” a review of goals and the 
standards for measuring the achieve- 
ment of the goals may be in order. 
Somewhere between the lack of con- 
cern of one teacher and the serious 
concern of the other lies the answer. 
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ACCOUNTING TO MANAGEMENT 


the accounting 
CHANGE IN CASH POSITION Q 
teacher's page | 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
2 Ww Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 
Division of General Education and 
Extension Services, New York University 


When Mr. Smithers examined the 
financial statements prepared for him 
at the end of the year by his ac- 
countant, he -w up his hands in 

tant, he threw up his hands 1 -e 


horror and exclaimed: ‘““My income 
statement shows a net income for the 
year of $27,706 but I have $358 less 
in the bank now than at the beginning 
of the year. What has become of my 
money 

The accountant proceeded to con- 
vert the income statement from the 
accrual to the cash basis, as shown in 


$24,742. Then, adjusting this figure 
for transactions that affected the cash 
but not the income, the accountant 
showed why the cash had decreased 
$358. 

In order to compile the desired in- 
formation, the following data were 


Comments on the adjustments: 

(1) The cash received from sales 
is decreased by the increase in un- 
collected sales. 

(6) The write-offs reduce the in- 
come on the cash basis. 

(2) On the accrual basis the cost 


the work sheet herewith. On this obtained from _ the accounting of goods sold is deducted from in- 
basis the net income was found to be — records: come ; on the cash basis the sum paid 
for the goods is deducted. 
(3) The goods paid for is increased 
by the payment for goods purchased 
Dec. 31 Jan. 1 in previous period but paid for in the 
period under review. 
1. Accounts receivable (trade) $10,695 $ 7,784 (4-5) The periodic adjustments on 
2. Merchandise inventory 20,426 18,920 
3. Accounts payable (trade) 6.740 7245 the accrual basis are eliminated. 
4. Prepaid expenses 685 782 The depreciation, provision for bad 
6. Accounts receivable written off $ 130 debts, and loss on sale of furniture 
7. Furniture and fixtures purchased 10,250 do not affect cash and are, therefore, 
8 Withdrawals by Mr. Smithers 15,000 ae 
eliminated. 
Accrual Basis Adjustments Cash Basis 
Deductions to Cash Basis Deductions 
from from 
Income Income Dr. Cr. Income Income 
Sales 120765 
Increase in accounts receivable (trade) ( 2911 
Write-offs of accounts receivable (6) 130 117724 
Commissions earned 2085 2085 
Cost of goods sold 67276 
Difference in inventories (2) 1506 
Decrease in accounts payable (trade) (3) 505 
Cost of goods paid for 69287 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses 26348 
Decrease in prepaid expenses (4) 97 
Increase in accrued expenses (5) 47\| 25780 
Depreciation of furniture and fixtures 1050 1050 
Provision for bad debts 350 350 
Loss on sale of furniture 120 120 
95144 122850 95067 119809 
Net income for the year 27706 24742 
122850 122850 119809 119809 
Cash 
Decrease Increase 
Net income on cash basis 24742 
Sale of furniture 150 
Purchase of furniture and fixtures (7) 10250 
Withdrawals by Mr. Smithers (8) 15000 
25250 24892 
Net decrease in cash 358 
25250 25250 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President f 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York} 


AUERSWALD 


SCHOOL 


€. G. AUERSWALD, eacsiogny 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
d Office Machine Courses 
"te and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ST. 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Lt. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


1902 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


When young people apply for a_ position, 
qualifications are backed by the reputation of the 
school which they attended. If the school is nationally 
recognized, this inspires confidence among employers 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


A 
Institution 


their 


and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 


income and responsibility. 


Most young people attend only one school beyond 
high school. It is a matter of pride and prestige to 


applicants when they can say, 


"| attended a business 


school with a national reputation." 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages 
is known to business educators and business execu- 


tives everywhere, 


It pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Technical 
an 
Human Relations Training 
Spertanburg, S. C. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
“Leaders in Busi Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since offering two- ~year courses in Business Ad- 
ministratio t and Exec. Sec 
retarial; -year courses in Accounting, 
Administration and Secretarial. Appro' as 
Registered Business Institute by the New. ‘York State 
Department of Edueation. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
GOMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professonel for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


School of Business Administration: Accounting, Sales 
and Management ors. hool of Secretarial 
Science: Medical, Legal, and Executive Majors (one- 
and two-year programs). Co-educational. Dormitories. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N OW Represents 137 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED (888 
Catalog on Request 


R A M R E 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
34th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


of 


COMMERCE 


A nee School of Accountancy 
Secretarial and Busi Administration 


Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Seoretarial, Medical Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and Stenography. Also Inten- 
sive Courses in C.P.A. Coaching, Speedwriting Shert- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Builetin A 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii’s Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in on Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B, S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 


Bangor Catalogue om request Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


R. STONE, President 
129 New Haven, Conn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BUSINESS 
s COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohlffs, President 


STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. M. Luther, Sr., President 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training School in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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© WESTERN 


GIVE YOUR STUDENTS 
THE BEST POSSIBLE 
STENOGRAPHIC TRAINING 
FOR THE JOBS OF TOMORROW 
... With STENOGRAPH 


Typical High School Stenograph Class 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER 
TEACHING IS EASIER 
CLASSES ARE MORE ENJOYABLE 
with Stenograph machine shorthand. 


Faster progress in learning gives students 
more confidence, greater interest. Penman- 
ship problems are eliminated; transcription 
from printed notes is faster and more 
accurate. 


Students complete Stenograph theory 
easily during the first semester, even 
sooner in some high schools, and start 
speed building the first year. In a 
regular two-year high school course, 
Stenograph students reach 140 w.a.m. 
average — and many attain 160 to 
180 w.a.m. 


And Stenograph machines are inexpensive, 
too, compared with other classroom equip- 
ment. You can give your students the best 
shorthand training at a low per-student 
cost. Why be satisfied with less? 


You Are Cordially Invited to Visit 
Our Booth at These Conventions: 


American Assn. of School Administrators 
Atlantic City—February 15-20 
Natl. Assn, of Secondary-School Principals 
Washington, D. C.—February 23-27 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Dept. J-257 


318 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send details about the Sten- 
ograph in high schools. 


Name 

Present Position 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


FILM PORTRAYS DATA TRANSCRIBING SYSTEM 


Integrated Data Processing, a sound and 
color film showing how office machines and 
equipment produced by fourteen leading 
companies may be integrated into an auto- 
matic data transcribing system, may be pur- 
chased from the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania. The film shows and tells how 
“memory storing” media such as tapes or 
cards can greatly reduce duplication of 
time-consuming and costly manual oper- 
ations subject to human error. The 16 mm. 
film has a running time of 35 minutes. 

Shown in the film are several different 
types of automatic setups. Each has a com- 
mon form of information storing medium 
which eliminates repetitive manual tran- 
scription of basic data. 

By way of introduction, the film first 
describes the ordinary manual procedures 
used by most offices for an order-entry 


system. It is seen that much of the data 
entered on records is duplicated by hand 
many times—from the initial entry of the 
order by the salesman through typing the 
manufacturing order, typing tabulating 
cards, shipping papers, invoices, inventory 
and commission records, ete. 

An equivalent automated system is then 
shown performing the operations 
automatically. A master memory tape con- 
taining all repetitive data pertaining to the 
client—his account number, customer’s 
name, address, shipping instructions, in- 
voicing instructions, etc.—furnishes a means 
of transcribing this date automatically with 
IDP. Only the variable information such 
as order number, date, quantity, and item 
description need be typed manually by the 
operator. Additional information is added 
to the “stored information” from time to 
time as needed as the processing of data 
progresses. 


same 


INNOVATION IN CLASSROOM CHARTS 


The George F. Cram Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has, for nearly a 
century, been distributing globes, maps, and 
charts. During this time, it has specialized 
in the social studies area, but most busi- 
ness teachers are familiar with the Cram 
Company's bookkeeping charts. These 
bookkeeping charts, which have been re- 
viewed in this column previously, are dur- 
able and highly portable for they fold into 
notebook-size and are protected by hard 
covers. 

Recently, Cram has announced the de- 
velopment of a new kind of surfacing for 
its charts, maps, and globes which it calls 
the “Markable-Kleenable” surface. This 
particular finish enables teachers to color, 
outline, or underscore any portion of the 
visual aid that is surfaced. The marking 
pencil that is used is easily erasable and 
can be wiped from the chart with any soft 


cloth or tissue. 

Although the Cram Company has not yet 
applied this surface to bookkeeping charts, 
we may anticipate that this will be done. It 
is obvious that every bookkeeping teacher 
could make good use of large blank book- 
keeping form charts finished with a Mark- 
able-Kleenable surface. It will be possible 
for the teacher to make entries on the 
forms and then erase them at the end of 
the period without disturbing the form. 
The days when teachers had to get to class 
15 minutes early, or had to spend the first 
15 minutes of class ruling bookkeeping 
forms on the blackboard, are passed. 

The Cram Company has not announced 
any plans for applying its new surfacing 
technique to the bookkeeping field, but it 
is not likely to overlook this opportunity 
to simplify the work of bookkeeping teach- 
ers. 


FILMS FOR BUSINESS CLASSES 


Two new films explaining the funda- 
mentals of the American Business System 
and especially the work of the Stock Ex- 
change are now available on free loan. The 
first is entitled Working Dollars and is a 
13-minute color film, on the work of the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is available 
from Modern Talking Pictures Service In- 
corporated, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

The second film is called Behind the 
Ticker-Tape. It is in color and 21 minutes 
in length. This film traces the growth of 
the old Curb Market upon which today’s 


Exchange was founded. It shows the 
close link of the Stock Market to indus- 
trial and economic development in the past 
century. 

Avis Films, 904 East Palm Avenue, Bur- 
bank, California, has just released the 
film California-Geography-W eather-W ater. 
It is a 20-minute color film that explains 
the general geography of that state and the 
important inter-relation of the factors men- 
tioned in the title. 

A second film which may be utilized in 
Economic Geography is entitled Jungle 
Search. This, too, is a color film 25 minutes 
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in length. It describes the search for oil 
as a venture that requires months and even 
years of research work and great outlays 
of capital. It emphasizes the importance 
of this precious product to modern living 
and points out the risks of prospecting for 
oil. This film is available for sale or rent 
by the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Association Films Incorporated, Rich- 
field, New Jersey, distributes, without 
charge, industry-sponsored films. One of 
their latest releases is a 26-minute color 
film entitled Bed Time for Jennie. This 
film tells the story of how raw cotton is 
grown and processed and made into a 
finished, tailored garment. 


CLASS ROOM 


educators do not seem to put 
nearly enough stress upon the importance 
of non-mechanical audio-visual methods. 
While films, filmstrips, and recording de- 
vices do play an important part in the 
audio-visual field, more time must be de- 
voted to investigating methods that require 
no sound or projection equipment. One of 
these columns, last year, was devoted to 
the field-trip as an audio-visual teaching 
method, The field-trip may be described 
as moving the classroom into the business 
community. This column will take the op- 
posite approach and discuss one technique 
of bringing the community into the class- 
reom. 

Though on the surface inviting business- 
men to speak in your classes seems like a 
simple operation, in actual practice it has 
been the sad experience of teachers to find 
that such a visitor can do more harm than 
good in the classroom. The fault does not 
lie with the businessman alone, for he is 
not an experienced educator and cannot be 
expected to know how to keep the vocabu- 
lary of this talk at the students’ level, nor 
what the particular interests of the young 
people are. Most businessmen are inclined 
to give their own narrow viewpoint, based 
on personal experiences, and there is a 
danger that students will assume that one 
man’s viewpoints are typical of the whole 
business world. Unfortunately, some busi- 
nessmen have a particular product or idea 
to sell. If you and your class are to get 
the most from a classroom guest speaker, 
then certain precautions must be taken. 

In a pamphlet distributed by The Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., entitled Teacher 
for A Day, the businessman is advised 
about his responsibility*in his role as class- 
room speaker. This pamphlet, on the other 
hand, is even more valuable for the teacher 
who must assume the responsibility for 
orienting the businessman to the needs of 
his student-audience. Basic to the success 
of the guest speaker is his understanding 
of why he has been invited to speak. When 
you invite a businessman to speak in your 
class, the invitation should include some 
suggestions as to the specific information 
that will meet the students’ needs. Students 
will be most interested in ideas that affect 
them directly on their level. They want 
answers to such questions as: what kinds 
of jobs will be available, what skills are 
needed, and how can preparation in these 
skills be acquired? The businessman who 
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Henry Strauss & Co., Inc., 31 West 53rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. has just released 
new films that may be of value to advanced 
business organization and management 
classes : 

The Inner-Man Steps Out, is a 28-minute 
black and white film that is planned to 
stimulate thinking and discussion about 
human relation problems in the office or 
plant and the community. ; 

All I Need is a Conference, is a 28- 
minute black and white film that may be 
used as a guide to the proper procedure for 
conducting meetings. The film details iow 
to successfully conduct a conference and 
warns about pitfalls into which unprepared 
leaders may fall. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


can answer these questions has helped him- 
self, the teacher, and students to understand 
the relationship between school and_busi- 
ness. The effect will be to raise the con- 
fidence and feeling of security in those 
students training for entrance into business 
life. The teacher should further inform 
the speaker about the age, training, and 
business experience of his student audience. 
In so far as possible, the teacher should 
help the businessman to anticipate the 
kinds of questions he will be expected 
to answer. The businessman who encour- 
ages early questioning from the students 
will have a clue to their particular inter- 
ests, and can answer their questions keep- 
ing in mind their age level, home and 
school background, and plans for future 
work or education. 

The teacher can helpfully suggest to a 
guest speaker some rather obvious audio- 
visual teaching devices that the layman 
may not realize are readily available to 
him. Samples of materials, charts and dia- 
grams, pictures, filmstrips, slides and pam- 
phlets may be forgotten by the speaker if 
the teacher does not assume the respon- 
sibility for reminding him. Further, the 
teacher should be ready to suggest how the 
speaker’s topic should be limited to fit into 
the subject of the class. For instance, the 
same sales manager may speak in the busi- 
ness law class and the salesmanship class, 
in each instance stressing from business 
life the particular experiences that relate 
to the subject. He can only do this if 
properly guided by the teacher. 

The important responsibilities of the 
teacher in all these arrangements require 
that he become familiar with the business 
of the guest speaker. Though a letter, or 
a telephone call may establish the first con- 
tact, it is essential that the teacher follow 
up with a personal visit for interviewing 
and even touring the business establishment. 

The next time you invite a businessman 
to your classroom, it might be well to 
follow the check-list suggested in Teacher 
for A Day in which space is provided to 
record answers to: (1) Subject and grade 
of class, (2) Age range, (3) Topic under 
study, (4) Size of class, (5) Time and 
length of period, (6) Topic of the talk, 
(7) Why the teacher extended the invita- 
tion, (8) Questions students will expect 
to have answered, (9) Necessary informa- 
tion, (10) Illustrative materials, exhibits 
and demonstrations. 


Now Heyer 


..at little more than the 
price of some 
hand-operated 

machines 


MODEL 76 


Wark 


CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


$2995° 
Plus Tax 


Every office duplicating job can be done 
much more easily on the new Model 76 
Mark II Conqueror automatic electric du- 
plicator. It delivers 110 clear, crisp copies 
per minute in 1 to 5 colors... at a frac- 
tion of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies 
can be observed; and most important... 
there’s no effort on the operator’s part, 
for this new Conqueror runs without watch- 
ing, and even turns off automatically. The 

Model 76 Mark II offers all this, p/us new 

engineering improvements . . . at a price 

that can’t be matched! 

NEW ENGINEERING FEATURES: 
Lurch-free Feed Drive Mechanism 
Positive High Precision Clutches 
Nylon Gears that need no oiling 
Handy 11” and 14” Cylinder Stop 
Smooth-operating Motor Drive 
Fully automatic Start-and-Stop 


The HEYER Corporation 2-57 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
() Send additional Mark II information. 
[] Please arrange demonstration. 


COMPANY_ 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
| 
| 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


DETERMINATION OF THE CONTENT 
OF A COURSE IN BUSINESS 

REPORT WRITING ... 

Ed. D. Study 

University of California, Los Angeles 

by JOHN S. HISLOP 

Research Director, Westwide Lands, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 

The data of this study were compiled by 
an analysis of 114 letters from corporation 
executives, commenting on the problem of 
training report writers, and by an analysis 
of 287 intra-organization reports, secured 
by means of a request for cooperation di- 
rected to the presidents of 1,600 business 
organizations. 

The information obtained was classified 
in terms of 76 problems commonly en- 
countered in the writing of a report. These 
range from general considerations, such as: 
the collection of all facts necessary for a 
comprehensive, documented report to par- 
ticular considerations, such as the employ- 
ment of captions to improve the readability 
of the report. 

The specific areas of study which re- 
quire the attention of the student and 
which are directly applicable to the writing 
of his report are those of research, or- 
ganization of data, and exposition. The 
common problems in these very three areas 
which were observed in each of the 287 
sample reports are best exemplified by re- 
ports for which data are accumulated, 
studied, and interpreted, and which give 
rise to conclusions and recommendations. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF SELECTED 
CURRICULAR AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

OF OREGON... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of California, Los Angeles 


by ALWIN.V. MILLER 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland 

This study was limited to those public 
high schools in the State of Oregon rated 
“standard” by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Questionnaires were re- 
turned by the leading business teacher in 
155 or 69.9 per cent of the schools included 
in the study. The practices studied were 
selected from such fields as the functions, 
organization, administration, and curricu- 
lum of business education, and specific sub- 
ject matter fields of bookkeeping, business 
arithmetic, distributive education, general 
business education, office and clerical prac- 
tice, shorthand, transcription, and type- 
writing. Evaluative criteria for reported 
practices were based upon the recommenda- 
tions of leaders in business education. 

Although training was given in  short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping in 
almost all of the schools, most of the 
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schools lacked the necessary courses and 
facilities to provide needed business train- 
ing for all students. Many schools reported 
that teachers without business training 
were used for some or all of the business 
courses. Training in distributive occupa- 
tions was given in only a few schools. 
Training in general business, business 
arithmetic, office and clerical practice, and 
transcription was limited. 

The findings resulting from the investi- 
gation were divided into four groups: 

A. Twenty-six issues on which the prac- 
tices reported by a majority of the respond- 
ents agreed with the opinions expressed 
by a majority of the leaders. 

B. Twenty-two issues on which the prac- 
tices reported by a majority of the re- 
spondents did not agree with the opinions 
expressed by a majority of the leaders. 

C. Ten issues on which the leaders did 
not express any majority opinions. 

D. Five issues on which the practices re- 
ported by a majority of the respondents 
differed markedly from the opinions ex- 
pressed by the respondents as to what these 
practices ought to be. In these instances, 
the opinions of the respondents agreed with 
the recommendations of a majority of the 
leaders in business education. 


THE EFFECT OF THE STUDY OF 
HIGH SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING UPON 
ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE ACCOUNTING... 


Ph. D, Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by EDNA H. BARBOUR 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

A comparison of the objectives of book- 
keeping and accounting courses and of the 
topics and terms in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting textbooks and examinations 
showed considerable overlapping in_first- 
vear bookkeeping and first-semester ac- 
counting. Opinions of accounting students 
and of accounting and bookkeeping teach- 
ers indicated that the study of bookkeeping 
before accounting was useful. 

Accounting students in two junior and 
two four-year colleges who had _ studied 
bookkeeping were matched with accounting 
students who had not studied bookkeeping 
on the factors of age, sex, intelligence, col- 
lege attended, previous college credit hours, 
high school and college grade average and 
high school and _ college mathematics 
courses. The first and second-semester 
mean accounting grades of the students 
who had studied bookkeeping were respec- 
tively .8 and .4 higher than the students 
who had not studied bookkeeping. Correla- 
tions of the bookkeeping grade and the 
accounting grade showed that a grade of 
A or B in bookkeeping predicts a grade 
not lower than C in first-semester account- 


ing. There were no correlations between 
accounting grades and the number of 
semesters of bookkeeping studied and be- 
tween accounting grades and the years 
elapsing between the study of bookkeeping 
and accounting. 

Understandings which will assist the 
bookkeeping students who are planning to 
continue the study of accounting should be 
given consideration by teachers and text- 
book authors. Students who are planning 
to study at least one year of college ac- 
counting should be encouraged to take 
bookkeeping. Second-year bookkeeping 
cannot be justified because of its contribu- 
tions to the study of college accounting. 
Students who have studied bookkeeping 
should not be exempted from first-semester 
accounting. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MERCHANDISE 
EDUCATION COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS... 


Ed. D. Thesis 
New York University 


by ARNOLD H. SCOLNICK 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


The purpose of this research was to de- 
velop a course of study in merchandise 
education for use in the secondary schools 
of New York City. The first phase of the 
investigation was concerned with determin- 
ing the areas of merchandise education to 
be included in the proposed syllabus. The 
opinions of all the teachers of merchandise 
education in the New York City schools 
and of organizations interested in con- 
sumer welfare were solicited to provide 
data for the solution of this subsidiary 
problem. Criteria were established to give 
added significance to merchandise cate- 
gories which were finally evolved. 

The next phase of the study was con- 
cerned with the determination of the kind: 
of learning experiences which would con- 
tribute to the intelligent consumption of 
merchandise. A group of experts in the 
merchandise education field was surveyed, 
and their responses served as a frame of 
reference for gathering the necessary data 
from the professional literature in the fields 
of business education, consumer education, 
and merchandise education. 

In the final phase of the study, a tenta- 
tive resource unit and the orientation to 
the syllabus were submitted to a jury of 
experts in the field for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not these sections 
of the syllabus would achieve the goals of 
a consumer-oriented merchandisé education 
program. 

Although no complete and _ final 
clusions emerged from this study, it was 
found: that teachers recommended for in- 
clusion in the syllabus those areas of 
merchandise education with which they 
were familiar; that all but one of these 
selections were validated by consumer or- 
ganizations; that the desired objectives of 
the program could be achieved by a sub- 
ject-centered approach; and that a syllabus 
consisting of a series of resource units 
would meet the needs of the students as 
well as the teachers charged with imple- 
menting the merchandise education pro- 
gram. 


con- 
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PREPARATION FOR SPONSORING 
EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES... 
Ed. D. Dissertation 

Michigan State University 

by HELEN HINKSON GREEN 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


The purpose of this study was two-fold: 
‘(1) to furnish to high school business 
teachers already engaged in extra-class 
activities a basis for improving their work 
as sponsors, and (2) to help teacher- 
training institutions to improve the prep- 
aration of prospective business teachers 
for assumption of extra-class activities. 

The primary data for this study were 
derived from returns to two sets of ques- 
tionnaires; one of these sets was submitted 
to a selected sampling of business teachers 
in the secondary schools throughout the 
United States, the other set was sent to 
heads of business education departments 
in colleges and universities located 
throughout the country. Additional data 
were derived from extensive reading 
of dissertations and published literature 
dealing with extra-curricular activities. 

Major findings were these: Size of 
school and geographic location had a 
bearing on both the number of activities 
sponsored and on extra pay for extra-class 
activities. Teachers sponsoring the greatest 
number of activities were the most dissatis- 
fied with the training they had received for 
such sponsorships. Heads of business edu- 
cation departments did not have clearly de- 
fined ideas of just how much training was 
being given for extra-class sponsorships. 
As a general rule, such training seemed to 
be touched on lightly or incidentally. 

Training in extra-curricular activities 
sponsorship has not kept pace with needs. 
Such training as was being given was in 
areas in which teachers had greatest need. 
Teachers were exerting greater efforts to 
improve extra-class sponsorships than were 
business education departments. Many and 
varied “time” factors complicate the prob- 
lem of sponsorship. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 


A catalog of Free Teaching Aids is be- 
ing offered for sale at $1.25 by Gordon 
Salisbury, P.O. Box 943, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been compiled by 
Mr. Salisbury and Robert Sheridan, and 
contains 120 pages that list about 2000 
audio-visual items available without charge 
for useyin primary and secondary schools 
in all af®as of the curriculum. 

From year to year, the number of free 
teaching materials available for teachers 
increases, but the teacher must remain 
highly conscious of the fact that most of 
these aids are being offered to the schools 
under the sponsorship of private business. 
Occasionally, a film or pamphlet will con- 
tain information that the teacher may not 
feel justified in introducing to the class- 
room and, therefore, care must be taken to 
have each item carefully evaluated before 
it is distributed. It is understood, of course, 
that such previewing by the teacher takes 
place with all aids before the students are 
exposed to them. However, in the case of 
free materials, it is doubly important that 
this precaution be taken. 
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ANNOUNCING 
GT4C...JUST PUBLISHED! 


Gregg Typewriting for Colleges 
By Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 


New, complete typewriting textbook-package 
for post-high school classes. Three distinctive 
texts, three correlated workbooks, complete 
solutions manual, comprehensive teacher's 
guide, instructional tapes, and demonstration 
filmstrips. 


Write your nearest Gregg office! 


GREGG 


PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. London E.C.4: 95 Farringdon St. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
37th YEAR Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. 
C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Member N. A. T. A. Clinton, lowa 


We Are Proud to Include Among Our Rapidly-Growing 
List of STENOSCRIPT ABC Shorthand Affiliates 


Hammond Business College 
5141 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Indiana 


Here is what Miss Sergent says 
about STENOSCRIPT: 


“We have taught STENOSCRIPT for nearly 
three years. It is a valuable asset to both the 
student and the school. Our enrollment has 
increased greatly. Our STENOSCRIPT grad- 
uates have been placed in many responsible 
positions. We are very pleased with STENO- 
SCRIPT and recommend it highly. 


To examine STENOSCRIPT “FREE,” Write 


Violet R. Sergent, Pres. 
Hammond Business College 


3132 - 16th Street, N. W. Washington 10, D.C. 
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(~Practical, Teachable— 


The 
SECRETARY'S BOOK 


S. J, WANOUS, L. W. ERICKSON 
— both University of California 


Here is the improved, up-to-date 
edition of a well-known manual, 
standard for over 10 years. Covers 
every part of the secretary's work 
with advice on: typing time-savers, 
better shorthand, keeping files, ef- 
fective phone technique, handling 
callers. Examines points of letter 
composition, correct form and ad- 
dress, punctuation, grammar, diff- 
cult words, and making letters at- 
tractive. Book carefully describes 
the preparation of legal papers, 
taking minutes, fast transcribing, 
mailing and shipping directions, 
writing cables, stencil forms, re- 
ports, etc. Compact presentation of 
each topic for quick and reliable 
reference makes book an invaluable 
aid. Rev. Ed., Rev. Printing, 142 
ils., 597 pp. $4.25 


How to FILE and INDEX 


BERTHA M. WEEKS, 
Record Controls Inc., Chicago 


Authoritative guidance for secre- 
taries, stenographers, and all who 
must find data faster, file more 
quickly, and use space more eco- 
nomically. Includes latest informa- 
tion on: microfilming of records for 
preservation and legal requirements 
for retention of specific papers. 
Book also presents methods for 
reorganizing filing systems, and 
methods for the hiring and train- 
ing of personnel. Covers every 
phase and type of filing from com- 
plete filing systems to filing of 
newspaper clippings. Numerous 
illustrations and examples aid in 
developing filing systems of the 
highest efficiency. Rev. Ed., Rev. 
Printing, 111 ills., 306 pp. $4.50 


Effective 
BUSINESS WRITING 


CECIL B, WILLIAMS, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College; JOHN BALL, 
Miami University 


Enlarged and revised, this practi- 
cal book gives all information 
needed for effective business writ- 
ing. Book reproduces letters from 
actual business correspondence illu- 
strating today's best writing styles. 
Stimulating exercises and problems 
are included to drive home the 
principles already illustrated. Each 
chapter has an article by an out- 
standing business specialist, corre- 
spondence supervisor, or teacher to 
further enhance the material pre- 
sented. Book also covers styles of 
writing currently used in reports, 


| direct mail advertising, business | 
journalism, and radio-television 
work. Second Edition. 81 ills., 
634 pp. $5.50 


The Ronald Press Company _ 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


? 


According to industrial policyholders of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the aver- 
age executive has about 10 percent less 
life expectancy than his employees, a life 
span of about 59.9 years. 

Communication research experts have 
found that the average individual spends 
more time in listening than in any other 
form of communication. The time is spent 
as follows: 9 per cent of time in writing; 
16 per cent, in reading; 30 percent, in 
speaking; and 45 per cent in listening. 

The International Business Machines has 
introduced a memory computer, called 
RAMAC (Random Access Memory Ac- 
counting Machine), to step up office auto- 
mation. It will tell a businessman immedi- 
ately how daily transactions in sales, in- 
ventory, payroll, production, etc. affect any 
aspect of his business. The computer is 
also an electronic filing cabinet, storing 
figures on 50 magnetic metal disks, which 
will turn out any needed figure in seconds, 
thus eliminating hours of file checking. 

Employers should learn the difference 
between introverts and extroverts, accord- 
ing to Psychologist A. E. Wiggam. Some 
differences are: Introverts can plan a cam- 
paign; the extroverts carry it out. Intro- 
verts enjoy* being mentioned in the “house 
organ” and seeing their names in print; 
extroverts don’t give a hang—so, they get 
results. 

i 
Humantion is a new word coined by the 
Klein Institute for Aptitude Testing, Inc. 
It is a technique to key human resources to 
the demands of automation, according to 
The Controller. 


According to surveys conducted by Gil- 
bert Youth Research Company, reported in 
Industrial Relations News, American busi- 
ness is doing a poor job of educating young 
people about its operations. One survey of 
teen-agers in forty-two cities throughout 
the country indicated the prevailing opinion 
to be “Big businesses run everything in 
America. They have all the money.” A high 
percent of teen-agers believe electric and 
telephone utilities, also oil companies, make 
a much higher percent profit than they 
really do. Only nineteen per cent could 
even vaguely define common stock. Indus- 
tries need to provide the children of their 
employees with the facts, as through a 
well-planned company publication for the 
family. 

Moving payday to Monday apparently 
cuts down absenteeism. According to a 
study made by the Merchants and Manu- 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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facturers Association of Los Angeles, 


Monday’s average absenteeism is 3.3 per 
cent. When Monday is payday, however, 
absenteeism drops to 2.6 per cent. 


al 

There are about 101 million telephones 
in the world, or two for every one in serv- 
ice 10 years ago, according to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. About 6% mil- 
lion telephones were added during 1955 or 
more than any other year on record. The 
two most talkative spots in the world are 
Hawaii, with an average of 647 conversa- 
tions per capita in 1955; and Alaska, with 
572. Canada averaged 446 per person; 
United States, 409; and Iceland, 399. 

The United States heads list of tele- 
phones for every 100 inhabitants, with 33.7; 
the total number of phones now (1956) is 
more than 59 million, operated by 4,700 
private companies. 

One economist estimates that we will use 
about 415 billion barrels of crude oil be- 
tween now and the year 2,000—more than 
one and one-half times the total oil discov- 
ered in the world to date. 


The typical American business executive 
is one of the most serious and _ persistent 
readers in the country today. He spends at 
least a quarter of his waking hours read- 
ing, the American Management Association 
has found in a survey of executive reading 
habits released here today. 

The average businessman surveyed in the 
A. M. A. study spends four hours a day 
in the office and one hour a day at home 
perusing business reports and correspond- 
ence, books, newsletters, and business maga- 
zines. Of his leisure time about ten hours a 
week is devoted to newspapers, magazines, 
and books. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minnesota, makes 
a Scotch Double Coated No. 665 tape which 
will not stick to itself but will hold se- 
curely to other material. Other advantages 
is its permanency, thinness, convenience, 
and cleanness. 


Workers in a petroleum refinery 9 Great 

Britain have made a claim for “lonely 

money”—because in such an automatic fac- 

tory they are not seeing enough of fellow 
workers. 


The rising tide of stv ients will force 
colleges and universities to raise an ad- 
ditional one-half billion dolia:s « year for 
the next ten years, according to Wilson 
M. Compton, of Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The present total 
of 80 million dollars, a corporate invest- 
ment in the nation’s schools, is double that 
of four years ago. 
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‘“ A Billboard must be 
new materials in full view 
] to get attention 
The Smead Manufacturing Company, — secretaries, is adding to its ever-expanding 


Hastings, Minnesota, will send, on request, 
a well-planned filing poster which illus- 
trates the principle of file divisions deter- 
mined by letter usage. 

Large letters scattered across the top of 
the poster with the caption “51% of the 
names in your class roll begin with one of 
these letters” immediately tells the reader 
the poster story. The filing student will be 
quick to perceive that the poster contains 
further discussion about the principles of 
filing he is studying. Be sure to send for 
your copy. 

Typing posters titled Typing Do’s and 
Duds may now be secured for your typing 
bulletin board. Each poster is 8 x 10 in two 
colors (red and black). On each poster is 
a humorous verse providing added discus- 
sion of the topic; the drawings are carica- 
tures of office workers. 

At the present time there are two sets, 
each for sale at $1. Set No. 1 includes; 
Dreamy Dora; Punchy Paul; Glamor 
Girl; Peepin’ Tom; Slap ’Em Down Sue; 


More Tap, Less Yap. Set No. 2 includes: 


Be Tidy; Be a Clam; Be Loyal; Sulky 
Sal; Tardy Tess; The Gumchewer. 

These posters may be secured by writing 
Business Teachers Guide, Dept.: Posters, 
Box 114, Conway, New Hampshire. 

The National Cash Register Company, 
well known for the educational materials 
it has published and generously distributed, 
has now prepared a new booklet incorpor- 
ating the fundamentals of the self-service 
principle as seen by John M. Wilson, Vice- 
President, Sales. 

For students of retailing, selling, adver- 
tising, and perhaps business management 
courses, this booklet will be a helpful refer- 
ence. It is titled The Ten Commandments 
of Mass Retailing and may be secured by 
writing the National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A brochure about the secretarial profes- 
sion, Calling Professional Secretaries, is 
available through The National Secretaries 
Association (International), 222 West 11th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, at five cents 
per copy. 

The brochure is aimed primarily at in- 
forming the student and stenographer-typ- 
ist office worker about the secretarial 
field. It is the first in a series of brochures 
which The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion is offering in response to a growing 
volume of requests from students, secre- 
taries, management, vocational counselors, 
personnel directors, in all parts of the 
country, for informative material about the 
profession. It is a new service which the 
Association, formed in 1942 to promote the 
educational and professional standards of 
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educational program, 


Business Letters by Nelson M. Ault and 
Lewis M. Magill is the title of 
reference manual for handling 
correspondence. It is available from Pub- 
lishers’ Book Service, 660 Market Street, 
San Francisco 4, California. Price 90c; 
Substantial discounts for orders of ten or 


a ready- 
business 


moge. 

a eight sections discuss effective busi- 
ness English; the parts and forms of the 
business letter; principles common to all 
business correspondence, the sales letter, 
the application letter, the claim and adjust- 
ment letter, the credit and collection letter, 
and miscellaneous letters. Discussion is 
brief, almost in outline form; illustrations 


are full page with marginal notations 
where appropriate. 

For review purposes or for personal 
study, this reference manual should be 
helpful. 


Crossword puzzles for bookkeeping, type- 
writing, general business, banking, life in- 
surance, business English, business law, 
economics, business machines, real estate, 
and the stock exchange may be secured 
from James S. Peterson, 263 Grand View 
#5, Pasadena, California. 

Mr. Peterson is a teacher and has used 
these puzzles in his high school classes as 
have other teachers. They can be used to 
vary the daily class routine, for days pre- 
ceding a vacation, or as a vocabulary test. 

Each puzzle has from 20 to 40 terms 
used in the subject of the puzzle. Copies 
are 25c each, $1.00 for a booklet containing 
all eleven, 1c each in quantities of 100 or 
more. For quantity orders of a hundred or 
more 25c postage should be included. 

The puzzles are clearly mimeographed. 


The Teacher’s Key for Applied Office 
Typewriting by Vern A. Frisch, is now 
completed. This realistic practice set sup- 
plements the typing instruction presented 
in typewriting textbooks. A wide variety 
of office typing jobs are covered, and many 
kinds of copy from which office typists 
must type including rough draft and long- 
hand are provided. 

Those who are using these materials 
should write to the nearest office of Gregg 
Publishing Division,, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., for the key. 


You may secure an 85-page pamphlet, 
Improving Employment Reference Checks, 
a research study made by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 45 
cents. 


SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM.- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 

... Mrs. H. E. Barnes, head of the sten- 
ography department of Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, featured as one of 
the “Women Tops in Education” by the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver. 


... John A. Dettmann, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch, winner of 
first place in the Annual Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon Research Award Project. 


. .. Bryant and Stratton College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois and Madison Business Col- 
lege, Madison, Wisconsin, two schools 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of their 
founding. 


DPE Research Awards 


Dr. John A. Dettmann of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, won 
first place in the Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award Project. He was pre- 
sented a plaque by the fraternity for his 
study, Factors Related to Success im 
Teaching Business Subjects in the Sec- 
ondary School, a Ph.D. study completed 
at the University of Wisconsin under the 
direction of Dr. Russell Hosler. An ab- 
stract of Dr. Dettmann’s study will be 
published and made available to all mem- 
bers of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Honorable Mention Awards were pre- 
sented to Dr. Edna Lyndall Cregg of Bay- 
lor University for her study, The Teaching 
of Shorthand Prior to 1900, an Ed.D. 
thesis completed at Indiana University; to 
Dr. Frank Liguori of the University of 
Cincinnati for his study, Problems of Be- 
ginning Office Workers, a Ph.D. study 
completed at the University of Pittsburgh; 
and to Dr. Harold Palmer of Western 
Washington College of Education for his 
Ed.D. study, Tachistoscopic Training for 
Beginning Typing Students in a Secondary 
School, completed at Oregon State College. 

The awards were presented at the an- 
nual Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held in con- 
nection with the National Business Teach- 
ers Association Convention in Chicago, 
December 27-29. 

Judges for this year’s contest were: Dr. 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Dr. Estelle Popham, Hunter Col- 
lege; and Dr. D. L. Carmichael, Michigan 
State University. Dr. John L. Rowe, 
University of North Dakota, served as 
Chairman of the Research Award Project. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Garret L. Bergen, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Marshall Field and Company, 
has been named professor of business 
administration at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Business. 
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Summer Tour to Mexico 


In June, 1957, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, is planning to conduct a 
study tour to Mexico for the International 
Society for Business Education, following 
the special one-week centennial celebration 
in Dallas. It will probably be a two or 
three credits’ course. 

The tour of Mexico will be from June 
21, when the trip leaves from Dallas for 
San Antonio. The itinerary will include 
many of the larger and more famous cities 
in Mexico, terminating at Mexico City on 
July 2. 

From Mexico City many side tours are 
planned to surrounding communities. The 
tour will leave Mexico City for the United 
States on Sunday, July 6. 

All persons on the tour are expected to 
be members of the International Society 
for Business Education. For further in- 
formation send your inqui-°2s directly to 
Vernon Payne, North Texas State College, 
Denton. 


Textile Course Announced 


The United States Testing Company an- 
nounces registration has begun for the 
20th Annual Refresher Course in Textiles 
and Testing Techniques (s-275) which will 
be conducted during the second half of 
the Teachers College Summer Session, 
Columbia University, July 29th to August 
16th, 1957. The course will be held at the 
United States Testing Company’s main 
laboratories in Hoboken, New Jersey. 

This comprehensive three-week course 
is open to representatives in the fields of 
home economics, education, retailing and 
others who have had some elementary tex- 
tile training. Through lectures, demonstra- 
tions and elective practice sessions, stu- 
dents will cover all phases of analyses on 
textiles and related merchandise, identifica- 
tion of fibers, chemistry, detergency and 
research. Special emphasis will be given 
to new fibers and fabrics. Each student 
receives an extensive collection of refer- 
ence material, consisting of fibers, yarns, 
swatches, and literature... 

Classes will be in session from 9:00 a. m. 
to 4:00 p. m. from July 29 through August 
16. In addition, three days, August 19, 20, 
and 21 are scheduled with special elective 
field trips for interested class members. 
For further information and application 
forms, write to: Dr. Dean Foster, Director 
of Laboratories, United States Testing 
Company, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


AND CHANGES 


Elmer Schick, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, is now 
teaching at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 


Rex Toothman, a former business 
teacher, has been made consultant for 
business education for the State of Flor- 
ida, replacing Euclede Threlkeld, who 
has resigned. Mr. Toothman taught at 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Florida Southern College, and Lakeland 
(Florida) High School before entering 
business in 1952. 


Dale P. Wren, former professor of 
business administration at Sacramento 
State College, has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant to Roy E. Simp- 
son, state superintendent of public in- 
struction and director of education in 
California. 


Three recent appointments to the staff 
of Draughon School of Business in Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma, have been an- 
nounced by Fred C. Gray, president of 
that school. Mrs. H. W. Horton, who 
joined the Draughon staff as instructor 
in 1954, has been named manager. 
Charles E. Dyer, principal and adminis- 
trator in Oklahoma City public schools, 
for many years, has been appointed su- 
pervisor of the testing and counseling 
service. Willis L. Hoffman, former su- 
perintendent of Oklahoma public schools, 
is the newly-appointed dean of admis- 
sions. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Mrs. Ruth Mason Massey, former 
owner with her husband, Romus W. 
Massey, of West Tennessee Business 
College, Jackson, Tennessee. 


Robert R. Old, former vice-president 
and one of the founders of The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 


Mrs. G. B. Orton, former partner, 
Mrs. Orton’s Business School, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


Charles Lee Swem, champion stenog- 
rapher, personal secretary and official 
reporter for President Woodrow Wil- 
son, and former managing editor of The 
Gregg Writer. 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in ali 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
undergraduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided, De- 
lightful summer climate. 

For Bulletin, write to 

Dean of Summer Session 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges has 
been scheduled for Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, March 5. through 
March 9. The president of the associa- 
tion is James W. Ewing, who was 
elected president of Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi last fall. 


The new president of the American 
Business Writing Association is Richard 
C. Gerfen, Northwestern University. 
Francis W. Weeks, University of Illinois, 
is secretary-treasurer. 

The vice presidents of the group are: 
East, Doris Sponseller, Ohio University; 
South, E. D. Hedgecock, Texas A. & 
M. College; Midwest, E. Glenn Griffin, 
Purdue University; West, Erwin Keith- 
ley, University of California at Los An- 
geles. Directors at Large are: C. W. 
Wilkinson, Michigan State University; 
K. B. Horning, Oklahoma University; 
Sally B. Maybury, University of Ver- 
mont. 


Behrens Ulrich, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, was chosen 
president of the American Collegiate Re- 
tailing Association at the annual meet- 
ing held at New York University School 
of Retailing, New York City, January 
7. Louise Bernard, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of William and Mary 
College, Richmond, Virginia is the new 
vice president and Kenneth Richards, 
3radley University, Peoria, Illinois is 
the secretary. Charles Whalen, Univer- 
sity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio was elected 
treasurer. 

The Spring meeting of the association 
will be held April 25, 26, and 27 at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia. 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association is holding regular monthly 
meetings in English Room #1, Seventh 
floor, Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago. Reyno Bixler, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, was moderator of the 
panel at the meeting of the CABEA 
members on the subject “Business Edu- 
cation Placement Problems”, on January 
26. Albert C. Fries, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, spoke at the February 
16 meeting. Meetings are scheduled for 
March 23, April 27 and May 25. 


Murry Weinman, general chairman of 
local committees for the 60th annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association, to be held in Hotel 
Statler, New York, April 18, 19 and 20, 
has sent out the following message to 
members of the group. 

“The EBTA convention, traditionally 
held in New York City every fourth 
year, has proved to be a highlight in our 
professional lives. 

“Your colleagues in New York are 
busy at work on your Easter meeting. 
Apart from the professional benefits of 
the convention meetings, your local com- 
mittees, numbering over 100 teachers, 
are striving to insure that your leisure 
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hours will be filled with pleasurable ac- 
tivities. 

“New York at Eastertime is an active 
and exciting city, the fashion and enter- 
tainment center of the world. 

“We are looking forward toward act- 
ing as hosts to our many friends from 
out-of-town.” 

The program director for the conven- 
tion is Emma M. Audesirk, head of the 
business education department, Northern 
Valley Regional High School, Demarest, 
New Jersey and the associate program 
director is Gladys K. Worth, Scott High 
School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. Under 
their direction an interesting program 
has been developed around the theme 
“Business Education As Vocational and 
General Education”. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
section meetings followed by a fellow- 
ship luncheon sponsored by the private 
business schools. President William M. 
Polishook, will preside over the general 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. The 
convention banquet is scheduled for 
Thursday evening. 

Various area meetings will be held on 
Friday morning and Friday afternoon. 
Morning meetings will close at 11:30 
a.m. and afternoon meetings will run 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m., in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday serv- 
ices in the churches of New York may 
do SO. 

Last May a group of twelve business 
educators, financed by a subvention from 
Esso Standard Oil Company, undertook 
to find “consensus” in the field of basic 
business education. This project was 
headed by Herbert A. Tonne and spon- 
sored by New York University. At a 
Saturday morning meeting there will be 
a report on the results of this conference 
from some of those who participated in 
it. William M. Polishook, will be chair- 
man at this meeting. 


Elaborate plans are being made for the 
Centennial Celebration for Business Edu- 
cation, to be held in the Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas, June 17-22. E. C. McGill is the 
program chairman and Vernon Payne is 
the general chairman for this event. Com- 
plete information about the program will 
appear in later issues of the JOURNAL. 


The convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association elected as its 
president for 1957, M. O. Kirkpatrick, 


president of King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. He © suc- 
ceeds Leslie J. Whale. Other officers 


chosen are: First vice-president, Homer 
F. Long, Detroit Business Institute, De- 


troit, Michigan; second vice-president, 
Willard C. Clark, Northeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, 
Carl H. Cummings, Western Illinois 


State College, Macomb, Illinois; treas- 
urer, Robert P. Bell, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Board members elected are: 
Howell Crank, Champaign Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois; Robert L. 


Doris 


Thistlethwaite, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, Illinois; Robert W. 
Sneden, Davenport Institute, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 


Pi Omega Pi, the national business 
education fraternity, held its 15th  bi- 
enniel convention at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, December 27-29. Sixty chap 
ters sent 138 delegates to the convention, 
which is the policy-making meeting of 
the fraternity. Mina M. Johnson, na- 
tional president presided. 

Officers elected for the 1957-58 term 
are: Audrey V. Dempsey, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, 
president; James Blanford, Lowa State 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
vice president; Mrs. Ardath Stedman, 
North Texas State College, Denton, 


Texas, secretary-historian; Norman Kal- 


laus, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, treasurer; Ralf Thomas 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, editor; Hulda Vaaler, 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota, organizer; J. Oliver Wil- 
liams, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, student representative. 


Pi Omega Pi’s 99th chapter was in- 
stalled at Long Beach College, Long 
Beach, California, December 8. Frances 
Botsford, past national president of Pi 
Omega Pi, was installing officer. She 
was assisted by members of Gamma Tau 
Chapter at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, of Alpha Tau Chapter 
of the University of Southern California, 
of Xi Chapter at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; and of Vi 


Chapter at Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Edna H. Bar- 
bour, member of the Department of 
Business Education faculty at Long 


Beach State College, is sponsor of the 
new chapter. 


The second national convention of 
Theta Alpha Delta will be held in Los 
Angeles on April 13 and 14, with head- 
quarters in the New York Room of the 
Hotel Statler. Registration will begin 
at 7 p.m. on Saturday, April 13, fol- 
lowed by a banquet at which Louise 
Seyler, Deputy Superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools, will be the fea- 
tured speaker. Dr. Seyler was chosen by 
the annual Associated Press newspaper, 
radio and TV poll to be the Woman of 
the Year in Education. 

The convention will continue on Sun- 
day morning at Olive Hill Foundation 
clubhouse, starting with breakfast and 
continuing through luncheon. 

Miss Eleanor Jensen, president of na- 
tional Theta Alpha Delta, will preside 
at all meetings. Clara McCluskey is con- 
vention chairman. 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, to be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, February 14-16 
and the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions to be held in the same hotel at 
the same time. 
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Low-priced, authoritative 


educational paperbacks 


Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
J. HAROLD JANIS 
Prof. of Business Writing, N.Y.U. 


EDWARD J. KILDUFF 
Prof. Emeritus, Business English, N.Y.U. 


HOWARD R. DRESSNER 
Prof. Business Writing & Speaking, N.Y.U. 


This all-around reference book offers a very specific 
and concise treatment of current practice in busi- 
ness writing. Part | presents the fundamentals of 
business correspondence, including: essentials of 
style; the physical form, plan, and construction of 
letters; inquiries and replies; orders and remittances; 
credit, collection, adjustment, and sales letters; 
letters of application; and business reports. Part II 
is a brief handbook of grammar and usage, including: 
parts of speech, agreement, sentence structure, 
coherence, emphasis, correct word use, punctuation, 
spelling, and related topics. All the important rules 
are explained, illustrated, and numbered for easy 
reference. Cross references to standard textbooks. 
330 Pages Index $1.75 


Other Practical Outlines and 
Handbooks in Business Subjects 
ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING. Bauer & Darby. $1.25 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS. 
Schabacker & Schroeder. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. Shubin. 1.75 
CORPORATION FINANCE. Harold. 1.25 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Curme. 1.25 
MARKETING. Heidingsfield & Blankenship. 1.50 
MONEY AND BANKING. Spero. 1.25 
BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY. Sheff. 1.35 


DICTIONARY OF ECONOMICS. 
Sloan & Zurcher. 1.75 


COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH. Witherspoon. 1.45 


GRAMMAR, RHETORIC & COMPOSITION. 
Mallery. 1.45 


LETTERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. Myers. 1.00 
PUNCTUATION. Brittain. 95 
SHORTHAND FOR ALL. Evans. 1.00 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING FOR ALL. Evans. 1.00 


Send for Free Examination Copie 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Publisher 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


THE SYSTEM FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
—THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING— 


“In the more than five years that we have been 
teaching Linton Shorthand in California, we have 
found that every student has been able to learn and 
to use the system in just about one third of the time 
that it is necessary to learn other symbol shorthand 
systems and, equally important, the percentage of 
drop-cuts is so small as to be almost nil. 

“Many of our graduates are using Linton Shorthand 
in legal offices, engineering, surveying, and in the 
headquarters offices of the California State Govern- 
ment. 

“The Linton System is not only easy for the student 
to learn and to use, but another very rewarding factor 
to schools and instructors is the reduced work load. 
My suggestion to shorthand instructors: ‘If you are 
not teaching Linton Shorthand, you’re working too 


hard.’”—SELECT SECRETARIAL SCHOOL, Sacra- 


mento, California. 
Linton Publishing Co. 
Box 223 


| El Segundo, California 


REMOVE GUESSWORK IN 
GRADING TIMED WRITINGS 


Dial-A-Grade 


26-30 


Line - the arrows pointing from the gross words and from the errors. 
Look through the slot next to “First Year” or “Second Year.” You will 
see two lewer grades. The lower case letter is the grade for « S-minue 
writing, the capital lewer is the grade for s 10-minute writing. If mecessa: 

to change lener grade to per cent, use Conversion Table a2 on aul, 


* Can be used for either the per cent or the letter grading system. 

¢ Gives grades for both 5-minute and 10-minute writings and for Ist-year 
and 2nd-year students. 

° Automatically combines speed and accuracy factors and computes a fair 
grade in seconds. No need to figure net words a minute; just line up arrows 
and grade is visible instantly. 


PRICE, $1.00 @ ORDER FROM 


ARTISTIC TYPING 


4006 Carlisle Baltimore 16, Md. 
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APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, 
Fourth Edition, by John Robert Gregg, 
Albert C. Fries, Margaret Rowe, 
Dorothy L. Travis; New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 500 pp., 1957. $3.48. 


The first edition of this popular book 
was published in 1934. This edition is 
undoubtedly the most attractive and would 
seem to be even more suitable for its read- 
ers than have any of the others. 

All the material has been brought com- 
pletely up to date. In addition, the arrange- 
ment and style have been changed to place 
increased emphasis on the secretary’s per- 
sonal effectiveness; to provide for con- 
tinuing skill development in shorthand, 
typewriting, English, and vocabulary; to 
expand the material on filing systems, pro- 
cedures, and practice; and to reorganize the 
sequence of the units on a more teachable 
basis. The material on English grammar 
has been transferred to the Appendix in 
the form of “skill builders” on word usage, 
punctuation, figures and abbreviations. 

This new edition should be interesting to 
the student. A story with an attractive 
drawing introduces each unit; the reading 
material is planned to talk with the student 
—not at him; “Case problems” are dra- 
matically presented. Photographs have been 
carefully chosen and illustrate the most 
up-to-date equipment and procedures the 
student will find. In some of the photo- 
graphs, attention has been given to the 
overlooked male secretary. The drawings, 
created expressly for this text although 
often humorous have an underlying serious 
purpose: to attract and hold the student’s 
interest in the material that follows. 

Activities at the end of each unit pro- 
vide opportunity for discussion, for job- 
experience, and for personal development 
and human relations. Job tips and a check- 
up on fundamentals also are given. 

The Workbook for Applied Secretarial 
Practice, Fourth Edition, contains the 
forms and models for the job-experience 
projects in the text. The teacher’s manual 
and key contains teaching suggestions, 
teaching aids, and a key to the problem 
material in the text. A set of objective 
tests, published separately, is also available. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS, AC- 
COUNTING, AND FINANCE, by Ken- 
neth Lewis Trefftzs and E, Justin Hills, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 591 pp., 
1956, $4.50. 

This revision of the earlier edition of 
Mathematics of Business and Accounting 
provides a comprehensive review of the 
fundamental arithmetic operations, an en- 
larged review of high school algebraic prin- 
ciples and also covers all the materials 
usually found in courses in mathematics of 
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finance. Sections on installment credit, de- 
preciation, and life insurance, are also pro 
vided. Those who desire, therefore, may 
use this text as a comprehensive text in 
mathematics or for fundamentals only. 

The topics are: addition and subtraction 
of integers; multiplication and division of 
integers; common fractions; decimal frac- 
tions; percentage and discounts; funda- 
mentals of algebra; equations and_ their 
solutions; linear and quadratic 
equations; exponents, logarith: and the 
slide rule; simple interest and discount; 
merchandising mathematics ; compound in- 
terest and discount; annuities certain; the 
application of annuity principles; life an- 
nuities and life insurance. 

In addition to the ample supply of prob- 
lems on every topic, there are review prob- 
lems at the end of each major division. All 
necessary tables are included. 


systems 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING, 3d Edition, 
by Arnold W. Johnson, New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, 1956. $6.50. 

This book particularly emphasizes the 
importance of accounting for business 
analysis and management; the author con- 
stantly points out what the figures mean 
as each topic is discussed. 

The third edition has been completely 
rewritten utilizing the latest authoritative 
thinking on the various aspects of account- 
ing. The best current practices and thought 
on all such matters as partnership and cor- 
poration accounting, depreciation and de- 
pletion, and financial statements are pre- 
sented. 

The well-graded problems for each chap- 
ter are realistic, thought-provoking, and of 
reasonable length; they also emphasize the 
meaning of accounting in terms of busi- 
ness analysis. 

Six complete practice sets and 145 work- 
ing papers are available for use with this 
text. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, by 
Norman J. G. Pounds and Edward L. 
Cooper, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 632 pp., 1957. 
$3.52. 

World Geography is a revision of a 
popular book published under the title of 
World Economic Geography by York, 
Rowe, and Cooper. Emphasis in the new 
fifth edition has been enlarged to include 
the economic, political, and regional aspects 
of- world geography as it relates to man 
and his activities. 

Regional physical factors of geography 
have been introduced to provide a_ basis 
for understanding the “why” of man’s 
economic activities. Political geography 
boundaries, exchanges of territory, popula- 


tion and migration, government activities 
are also presented in relation to economic 
geography. Interdependence of one region 
upon the economic products and natural re- 
sources of other regions is stressed in a 
fiction-like style that will interest the high 
school student. 

World Geography is divided into six 
parts to emphasize in proper balance the 
factors of economic, political, and regional 
geography that affect the activities and 
well-being of man. The six parts are: The 
Human Habitat; Foodstuffs, Raw Mate- 
rials, and Industries; The United States; 
The Rest of the New World; Europe; and 
the Rest of the Old World. 

Sixty comparatively short chapters may 
be used as units of study or 
grouped into larger learning units. Illustra- 
tions make up about 25 per cent of the 
book, All maps, including a relief map for 
each country, were drawn especially for 


separate 


this book. All place names used in the 
textual material are shown on_ location 
maps. 


Supplementary teaching materials include 
a workbook with maps and charts to aid in 
completing the end-of-chapter student ac- 
tivities and a series of objective tests. The 
teachers’ manual is one of the most com- 
plete manuals prepared for any book and 


includes detailed help for teaching each 
lesson and an important bibliography. 
CORRELATED METHODS (Basic and 


Functional), by Carl W. Salser, Jr.; 
Portland, Oregon: Allied Publishers, 
Inc., 70 pp., $2.85. 


This spiral-bound manual presents a 
lesson-by-lesson plan for teaching 
Shorthand Simplified by either the basic 
or functional method. Both methods of 
presentation are explained in full for each 
of the 54 theory lessons. 

Methods and techniques involving board 
work, testing, grading, transcription, ete. 
are introduced step-by-step, lesson-by-lesson 
at what the publishers refer to as “the point 
of use.” That is, the appropriate methods 
and techniques are detailed in those lessons 
—or within a certain lesson—at the very 
moment they are needed, and not before 
or after. 

Beginning teachers especially will find in 
this manual a practical day-by-day outline 
of the more important methods to be used 
in teaching the basic 54 theory lessons 

As the author many 
teachers use a combination of the 
tional and basic methods in the teaching 
of Gregg Simplified. The teacher who is 
dissatisfied with class results may find that 
he should return to a closer application of 
one or the other of the fundamental meth- 
ods. This book will help the teacher iden 
\ new teacher 


Gregy 


experienced 
func 


Says, 


tify particular weaknesses. 
who has learned under one method and is 
requested to teach with the other will find 
the book useful in pointing out the differ- 
ences in an extremely graphic way. 
Much of the material that is included in 
this publication appears in various teachers’ 


handbooks and = other publications, but 
Correlated Methods performs the vital 
service of presenting these facts, tech 


niques, and methods step-by-step, with the 
functional and basic approaches placed side 
by side for easy reference and comparison. 
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-erase 
without a 
trace 


No mistake about 1t! 
No eraser in the past | 
fifty years has made} 
such an impression as 
AW Faser’s pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
ERASERSTIK 


It is an important 
tool for every girl 
who is ambitious to get | 
promotions and pay 
increases—because it 
helps her turn out 
beautiful letters 
ERASERSTIK erases 
without a trace, leaves 
no frizzles, no ghosts. 
Takes out a single 
letter without blurring 
the word 


No mistake about 1t, 
ERASERSTIKS are office 
pets—and so are the 
girls who use them. 


7099 without brush 10¢ 
7099B with brush 20¢ 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 210 


CHANGED OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING BUSINESS WRITING 


Clyde Insley Blanchard 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


E all know in a general way the 
importance of writing effective busi- 


ness letters. But few of us, teachers or 
businessmen, have the basic objective in 
mind when teaching or writing business 
letters. 

I have taught business correspondence 
for many years. But, until | had read and 
analyzed thousands of actual business let- 
ters of all kinds, I did not realize how 
misdirected my teaching had been. 

After the usual introduction of the sub- 
ject and the review of grammar and for- 
mat, I had followed the customary pattern 
of spending a week or two on each type 
of letter—inquiry, collection, credit, 
justment, sales, etc. 

As you know, the time limitation permit- 
ted only an introduction to each type, with 
a minimum of application. 

Shortly after I began to serve as a letter- 
writing consultant for business firms, | 
realized from my analysis of their letters 
that the writers who wrote below-par 
letters did not need to know how to write 
better adjustment letters, or better sales 
letters, or better collection letters. They 
needed to know how to write more clearly, 
more convincingly, and more considerately. 
As soon as they applied these basic factors 
of effective writing, their writing improved 
regardless of the type of letter they dic- 
tated. 

At the time that I was engaged in this 
analysis I was also reading everything on 
business writing that I could lay my hands 


ad- 


on. Fortunately I ran across two books that 
made me even more sure that I was on the 
right track: The Art of Readable Writing 
by Rudolf Flesch (Harper) and The 
Technique of Clear Writing by Robert 
Gunning (McGraw-Hill). Gunning par- 
ticularly appealed to me because of his 
ten commandments for clear writing and 
his “Fog Index.” 

Being a devoted disciple of Alex F. Os- 
born, of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, author of Applied Imagination, | de- 
cided to put my creative ability (no self- 
praise; Osborn says we all have creative 
ability) to work on this idea of changing 
the objective in teaching business letter 
writing. 

For eight vears, to groups of two kinds— 
college sophomores and business executives 
—I have concentrated solely on teaching 
these groups how to write so clearly that 
they can’t be misunderstood and so consid- 
erately and forcefully that their readers 
will want to do what they, the writers, want 
them to do, This new plan has worked with 
marked success with both groups. We have 
given our undivided attention to those first 
things that must come first. 

It is good to get out of a rut. It is 
stimulating to use creative ability. I’m sure 
you will agree with me that the teaching 
of business letter writing has been in a 
rut for a long time. Let’s change our ob- 
jective and really lay the foundation for 
clear, forceful, considerate business writing. 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


TEACHERS: FREE sample | 
available for class demon- | 
stration. Write on school | 
stationery. 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but 
will you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these 
attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one 


operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 
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Noiseless typing reflects the highest 
refinement of typing skill. . . thus typ- 
ists with noiseless training are usually 
extremely proficient on standard and 
electric machines as well. Noiseless 
trained typists are better prepared to 
pursue successful secretarial careers 
... better equipped to fill the top secre- 
tarial posts in executive offices that 
demand the hushed atmosphere that 
only a noiseless typewriter can insure. 


' 


Consequently, no typing course is com- 
plete without noiseless training ...no 
typing classroom complete without 
Remington Noiseless® Typewriters. 
Send for RN8719 for the full Noiseless 
Typewriter story. Write Room 1288, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


3 
provide her with noiseless training ; ¥ 
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j 
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and she’ll be heard from... 


W. H. FREY, Secretary & Treas- WELL-ORGANIZED PLANT of Puritan Chemical Company, which relies 


urer of the Puritan Chemical on Nationals for the latest in accounting speed and efficiency. 


Company. 


* 


ACCURATE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE RECORDS are easily obtained with this National ‘31”. 


“Our ational System 


returns 68% annually on our investment!” 
—Puritan Chemical Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘In the past five years we have 
doubled in size,”’ writes W. H. Frey, 
Sec’y. & Treas., “yet our accounting 
department has easily kept pace with 
this growth—thanks to our efficient 
National System. 

‘‘We use Nationals for all our Ac- 
counts Receivable, Accounts Pay- 
able, General Ledger, and Payroll 
accounting. These dependable ma- 
chines have been responsible for very 
substantial reductions in bookkeeping 
costs and supply us with a complete, 
accurate, day-to-day picture of our 
entire business operation. We also 


feel that our National machines with 
their ease of operation are a strong 
factor in maintaining good employee 
morale. 

“On the basis of time and money 
saved, our National System saves us 
$12,400 a year—returns 68% annu- 
ally on investment! When we con- 
sider important ‘extras’—like firm 
business control and excellent em- 
ployee relations—we are certain that 
we couldn’t have made a better in- 
vestment!’’ 

A National System can profit your 
business, too. Nationals provide the 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


efficiency that saves money and the 
information that makes money. For 
full details on all the advantages a 
National System can offer you, call 
your nearby National representative 
today. You'll find his number in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


*#* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
National 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 


